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To every merchant who would like 


ADVERTISING 


SPACE 











F YoU RE looking for an effective way to 
| advertise your business, step inside this 
smart Bond Clothes store. Here you see 
advertising at work, right under your feet. 


Ingeniously, Bond have turned free floor 
space into a novel, silent salesman. With the 
help of Armstrong’s Linoleum, they have 
changed what otherwise might be an ex- 
pense item into an advertisement that sells. 


This Armstrong Floor sells style and fash- 
ion for Bond with smart color and design. 
It sells with subtle guide lines that steer 
shoppers to the displays. It sells with foot- 
easy comfort, and warmth and quiet 
underfoot. 


Why not let Armstrong’s Linoleum put 
your floor space to work? You can create 
any effect you wish to reflect the spirit of 
your business. You can have your name, 
trade-mark, or practically any design re- 
produced right in the floor to give individ- 
uality to your place of business. 

It’s a sound and practical investment, 
too! For an Armstrong Floor stands up for 
years under heavy traffic, never needs ex- 





Advertising a famous name is the job of 
this custom-tailored Armstrong Floor in this 
eye-appealing Bond Clothes store, St. Louis, : 
Mo. The field is Marbelle Linoleum No. 039, 
with trade-mark insets of Cerulean Blue 
No. 34, and Orange No. 41. Floor installed 
by Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis. 


* * * 








pensive refinishing, and requires only i 
routine sweeping and occasional washine 
and waxing to keep it fresh and new loos- 





ing. Get in touch with your local linoleu 
merchant and learn how little it costs ‘» 
make full use of the free advertising spare 
your floors provide. 


How others put floor space to wo: : 
is shown in our new, color-illustrated bo: 
Write for your copy and see how merchai 
of all types everywhere are advertising und: 
foot with Armstrong Floors... Sent fi 
(outside U.S. A., 40¢). Armstrong Cork ( : 
Floor Division, 4109 Pearl St., Lancast 3 
Pa. (Makers of cork products since 186 ; 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the ba: 





ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOOR: 


Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 


PLAIN * INLAID » EMBOSSED « JASPE « CORK TILE * ASPHALT TILE * RUBBER TILE » ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUC 








Fighting fires with heat 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


T= terror of an oil refinery is fire. 
In spite of every precaution, the 
giant stills in which crude oil is dis: 
tilled into gasoline sometimes spring 
a leak and catch fire. 

No ordinary fire fighting equipment 
has the slightest effect on such a blaze. 
Steam does. Shot under terrific pres- 
Sure into the heart of the flame, it 
dilutes the burning gases until they 
cannot support combustion. 

But to be effective the steam had to 
be used at 360° F. and 140 pounds 
pressure. All too often such heat and 
Pressure caused Hose to burst just 


when it was needed most. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers have de- 
signed hundreds of types of hose for 
hundreds of uses. They already had a 
long-lived steam hose, but they set 
out to make it better. 

Former steam hose failed because 
its cotton fabric charred with heat, its 
rubber lining became brittle. B. F. 
Goodrich engineers substituted woven 
asbestos for the cotton, developed a 
new heat-resisting rubber lining that 
stays flexible and strong many times 
as long as old compounds. Then for 
good measure the engineers added a 


strong spiral wire reinforcement be- 
tween stout wire braids. 

Tests of this new B. F. Goodrich 
hose showed that even under constant 
heat and pressure it lasts two or more 
times as long as other types. Refineries 
will be safer from fire, all users of 
steam hose will benefit, because Good- 
rich research continues to improve 
even those products which most peo- 
ple say are already good enough. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
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Putting the “kibosh”... on Dust! 





In choking dust and fumes men still must fight—but no more need 
the battle for industrial production be hampered by these evils. In 
the Sturtevant Dust Laboratory the dusts and fumes of industry are 
subjected to minute analyses, and effective methods and equipment 
are developed for their control and elimination or recovery. In 
many large plants today Sturtevant Dust Control Systems are saving 
thousands of dollars, in addition to promoting the comfort, effici- 
ency and health of employees. 








Wind for...her Boilers! 


x In the old days mariners prayed for wind to 


4S J 


5 ,) fill the sails. In this age of steam, the need is 
SS” wind for the boilers ... tremendous blasts of air 





Air...the Hatter 


No, not the Mad Hatter. We’re refer- 
ring to the valuable role which air 
plays in the modern hat industry. 
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driven through boiler furnaces and flues by huge 
Sturtevant Forced Draft Fans. One of many 
ships so equipped is the former S.S. “America”, 
now the “West Point”, used by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to carry refugees from Portugal. It is the 
largest American-built passenger ship. 
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AIR INC. 
Fine Hats 
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Scientifically controlled warm air drying in the 
Sturtevant Dryer shown helps make hats of the 
Crofut & Knapp Co., hats that men are proud 
to wear. In another famous hat plant—that of 
Frank H. Lee Co.—Sturtevant Air Engineers 
effectively contributed to a new method of hat 
forming, producing better hats at lower costs. 














Let Sturtevant Make Air Your Ally 


Whether your problem is one of drying, dust or 
fume removal, process air conditioning, ventilating, 
heating, mechanical draft, vacuum cleaning, or 
pneumatic conveying — Sturtevant can help you 
make air your Ally. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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LETTERS 





Brooklynese 


Re Brooklynese accent in a recent Sports 
article: I thought Brooklynites pronounced 
Byrd like Boyd (Boid) and not vice versa. 

PVT. L. KOENIG 
55th School Squadron 


Barksdale Field, La. 


Among the many peculiarities of the 
Brooklyn accent is the fact that it is a two- 
way street. The Flatbushers pronounce 
Byrd as something like Boyd and Boyd as 
something like Byrd. Thus oil becomes erl 
and oysters become ersters; girl is goil and 
burn is boin. 





Greenland Governor 


In Periscope for Sept. 8 you carried an 
item to the effect that U.S. Danes now 
insist that Gov. Aksel Svane of Greeniand 
is pro-Nazi—or at least “collaboratiouist.” 
As a foundation for this accusation, +!iese 
“U.S. Danes” cite quotes from a recently 
published interview. 

Since I wrote the interview, I feel it my 
duty in fairness to the governor to protest 
against the use of this interview as a foun- 
dation for such calumny. I challenge «ny 
sane and responsible person to pick out 
anything from this interview which could 
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by the authors of “Mutiny On The Bounty,” 
“The Hurricane” and The Dark River” 





Travelers Aid will astonish you 


A sailor loses his ship — the largest ever built in the U.S.A. 
A soldier wants to find his “date.” Or misses the last train 
back to camp. Travelers Aid Society leaps to their rescue. 
How the USO drafted TAS to look after footloose service 
men is told in Lady at the Lamp, by J. C. Furnas. 


If your husband won't kiss you--- 
This is the story of Mrs. Kennard, whose husband loved her 
as a e too rare and delicate to touch. But the tall 
stranger at their dinner table had no such scruples. Read . 

Kiss for Mr. Lincoln, a romance by Louise Kennedy Mabie. 


11 fall in with murderers, footpads, He Clowns fo Touchdowns 

Fiction writers could dream up 4 quarterback who tosses off 
quips as he heaves winning passes, 4 smallish David who licks 
eTsa. cman -— “i 8 all opposing Goliaths with a what-did-I-tell-you strut — and 
NIG _ Ce wet they’d be describing Stanford’s All-American Frankie Albert. 
ron a See Ce eT Se. TST, Read his story in the new Post. 


Ever seen a ‘4yeqleo’’? 


‘ a ee ee oe . Y What is a roleo? A pirler? This week’s Post brings you color 
the " Sp ae a Sr er a ‘ photos and story of an American lumberjacks’ sport that calls 
two- ' : , , . - ae is sie Ap a higs for the footwork of a dancer, the speed of a tiger! Page 18. 
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to the convict colony --- |] ie «wine jelly with a smidge o’ rum in the whiff cream’’! But 


the family planne his colored genius. On his wedding 
day, too! A come Off, by Glenn Allan. 


1 an a : 
now “Se a : a strange , operator of 
£ ; room, b Zolotow. Post page 37. 
READ IT IN THE SATURDAY EVENING Mountai g isa 


They crouched on the cliff A roar sounded above. 


i avalanche plunged into the glac ands of feet below. 
\Gil felt sweat crawl on his back. i we may get over 
: between slides’... ACanadian Rock First Ascent. 
a4 «The fir nt in the U.S. A. 
aa Thomas Jefferson call “the ablest man in France,” 
rel this statesman who in French Revolution and 


started a gunpowder mill muzzle-loaders. 


SEPTEMBER 27m ISSUE..NOW ON SALE 4 Read Powder Mill, the sto Marquis James. 
% Ten Rounds for Baby 


“J won’t marry you if you make Joe go in there and slug the 
. He'll be mur ed!”...A story of a fight manager 
ouldn’t decide w e wanted money OF a wife, by 

Joel Reeve. In the new Saturday Evening Post. no. 2sexx-re 











@ THERE ARE THOUSANDS of Truck-Trailers in daily use on direct 
defense work..but that’s only a fraction of the Truck-Trailer industry's 
contribution. As a matter of fact, every Trailer we build contributes 
in some way to the all-out job in which our Nation is engaged: 


Heavy-Duty 
Trucks Conserv- 
ed for Direct 
Defense Use... 





Example — The Crane Company, Chicago, is 
using a 1¥%2-Tton truck and 10-ton Fruehauf 
Trailer for work on which they formerly used a 
5-ton truck ... because any truck can pull far 
more than it can carry. Across the country, Truck- 
Trailers release thousands of heavy-duty engines 
that are sorely needed for other essential work. 


fen Gasoline 
and Oil 
Conserved... 





Example—tThe F. J. 
Kress Box Company, 
Pittsburgh, uses up to 20 percent less gasoline 
and oil for the same tonnage hauled, because 
a smaller truck, pulling a Fruehauf Trailer, now 
transports more tonnage than was formerly 
carried on a bigger truck . . . and uses less 
fuel, of course. Multiply this by the number of 
Truck-Trailer users in the United States....and the 
conservation of gasoline and oil is tremendous! 


Railroad Tank 
Cars Freed for 
long Hauls... 


Example—M&M 
Truck Co., Denver, 
whose fleet of fifty 5,000-gallon Fruehauf Tank- 
Trailers hauls gasoline for one of the major pro- 
ducers, delivers about 75,000,000 gallons in a 
year. The year-round use of about 100 tank cars 
would be required to make these same deliveries. 
Consider, then, the value of 100 cars in the pres- 
ent emergency ... and the fact that this example 
represents only a very small fraction of the 
country ... and that Tank-Trailers can assume 
a still larger share of the responsibility! 





MOTOR TRANSPORT 


FRUEHAUF. TRAILERS 


Enginccred (narapovialion” 


Engine Production 
Facilities 
Increased... # 





Example — The 
Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, uses the “shuttle sys- 
tem” between its department store and warehouse. 
One truck handles three detachable Trailers—it's 
constantly pulling one Trailer while the others are 
being unloaded and loaded. Without the “shuttle 
system”, three trucks would be required. Thus, 
production facilities for two extra trucks are freed 
for defense work. Multiply this by the thousands 
of users “shuttling” with Trailers, and you have 
an immense added production capacity! 





_ Railroad Facili- 
7 ties Released... 


Example —Vitality 
Mills, Chicago, now 
ship their livestock feed to certain of their mar- 
kets by Truck-Trailer, instead of by rail freight. 
Through faster delivery and improved service, 
Vitality’s business in these markets has increased 
by 35 percent... but, beyond that, the change 
has released rail facilities for those types of 
hauling work that railroads can handle best. 


That's the reason we say: Every 


Trailer on the road contributes to 
National Defense! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 
















-Our soldiers must eat! Transporting their 

food is just one of the thousands of jobs 
that motor transport is handling. For ex- 
ample, one firm, using Fruehauf Trailers, 
hauls 64,000 Ibs. of produce weekly to 
Fort Sill, Okla. Motor transport is helping 
America to put the job across! 





1S ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 





‘possibly be used as a justification for syq 
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slanderous talk. Furthermore, in my agy, 
ciation with Governor Svane I have ney 
found any trace of such sympathies ,) 
these “U.S. Danes” now ascribe to jj 
governor. If the word “collaborationiy’ 
could in any sense be applied to Govern, 
Svane, it would be in his attitude to oy 
own State Department, with whici: he q 
operates in every way in matters pertaj. 
ing to Greenland. 
ALLEN JENSEY 
New York Correspondent 
Berlingske Tidende 
Copenhagen 


Several prominent United States Dang 
and Danish-American papers have, in ¢. 
fect, accepted the challenge . by takin 
sharp issue with statements in Governy 
Svane’s interview, which was designed fr 
publication in Copenhagen. NeEwsweex: 
item was checked with a number of well.E 
informed Danes. They agreed that th¥ 
governor had manifested ‘ “collaborationis : 
if not pro-Azis sympathies. In the inte-y 
view itself, too discursive for full quote 
tion here, the governor subscribed to the 
Nazi legend that the Copenhagen goven. 
ment is still “neutral,” pleaded that United 
States threats against Greenland’s sover. 


eignty compelled him to agree to occupe- H 


tion of Greenland, and added: “We had m0 
choice in the matter. But personally it wat 


with the deepest regret that I had to give ' 


my consent.” Such statements, cominy 
from one who professes to be coope rating} 


fully with Washington, seemed clearly tof 
support the contentions of the governorst 


critics. 





British Rations 


Having just received a letter from my fi 


mother from Leeds, England, in which she 
has given me a typical week’s food ration, 
I thought that you and the readers of 
NEWSWEEK might be interested in knowing 
just what the people over there are getting 
to eat. Here is the ration for one person: 


14 pound meat 

2 ounces butter 

4 ounces margarine 

2 ounces lard 

1 ounce tea 

4 pound sugar 

2 ounces jam 

14 pound bacon 

one egg 

14 tin milk (one can of milk a month 
permitted) 


Bread is not rationed. 

I think this will serve to show the people 
in America that the British are not only 
brave, but tough. They must be touzh to 
stand up the way they have (and ar stil 
doing) on such small rations. 

FRED B. INGLE 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
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memati Lf your home 
7 burns, Sit the Harford 























...and that promise has been kept ever since 1810 


Through more 
than six genera- 
tions, to millions 
of policyholders, 
**Hartford’’on an 
insurance policy 
has meant a sure promise to pay losses. 

Great disasters, conflagrations, wars 
and depressions curing these 131 years 
have tested the Hartford and proven 
its willingness and ability to meet every 
obligation. 


Practically every form of 
insurance except life 


Today the Two Hartfords—the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company—write more than 60 forms 












© HARTFORDS 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY 


of fire and casualty insurance, as well 
as fidelity and surety bonds, covering 
practically every risk that may bring 
financial loss to you or vour business. 

To give you promptservice, there are 
more than 17,000 agents of the Two 
Hartfords throughout the 48 states, 
Hawaii and Canada. 


Do you know ) 
within $400 what your TIN 
furnishings are worth? 


Most home owners ¢hink 
they are adequately in- a 
sured. Yet an analysis 
often shows that new and 
valuable household belongings — even 
additions to the house itself—have not 
been properly covered by insurance. 


HARTFORD, 








FORM OF 


A suggestion that may save you 
thousands of dollars 


Why not have your local representative 
of the Two Hartfords study a// your risks 
and plan a program of real insurance 
protection? Such a survey costs you 
nothing—it may save you thousands of 
dollars in losses. 

Simply call Western Union (in 
Canada, call Canadian National Tele- 
graphs) and ask for the name and 
address of the nearest Hartford agent. 
Or talk things over with your own 
insurance broker. 


Home Office 
of the 
Two Hartfords 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartiord Accident and Indemnity Company 


CONNECTICUT 





INSURANCE 














EXCEPT LIFE 




















PHILADELPHIA 
LINAGE 
SCORE CARD 





First in DEPT. STORE linage for 
9 1-2 consecutive years 
— EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


First by 14.6% in SPECIALTY 
SHOP linage first half of ’41 
—EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


First in AMUSEMENT linage first 
half of ’41 —EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


An increase of 198,624 lines from 
19 leading retail accounts first half 
of ’41 over ’40—EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


THEY’RE SAYING IT 
with LINAGE 
(Not LINEAGE) 


PHILADELPHIA —city of thrill- 
ing history and strong tradition— 


has seen rapid changes in recent | 


months. 

The influx of new faces and new 
families—of new capital and new 
factories—new enterprises and 
defense contracts of first magni- 
tude—has brought a rebirth of 
prosperity, a change in commu- 
nity psychology, and a revision of 
reading habits. 

Under new ownership and edi- 
torial direction—new ideas...new 
energy...new vision and new pur- 
pose—the newspaper recognized 
by local and national advertisers 
as ‘‘Spokesman for Philadelphia’s 
new prosperity’’ is 


EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


ROBERT CRESSWELL, Publisher : 


PHILADELPHIA 


National Advertising Representatives: 
PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 











TRANSITION 





Birtupay: Greta Gar- 
bo, 35, Sept. 18. With 
work nearing completion 
on her new M-G-M pic- 
ture, tentatively titled 
“The Twins” and co- 
starring Melvyn Doug- 
las, the Swedish film 
star was too busy on 
retakes to celebrate the 
anniversary. However, the company gave 
her a party, complete with a candlelit cake, 
next day ... Henry L. Stimson, 74, Sept. 
21. The Secretary of War spent a quiet 
week end at his home in Huntington, L.I. 
...H.G. Wells, 75, Sept. 21. In a recent 
auto-obituary, recounting his death at the 
age of 97, Wells described himself as “a 
copious and repetitive essayist upon public 
affairs and a still more copious writer of 
fiction . . . indeed, one of the most pro- 
lific of the ‘Literary Hacks’ of that 
time.” 





Acme 


Garbo 


Marriep: Daisy Hilton, 33, a Siamese 
twin, to Harold Estep of Elmira, N.Y., at 
Buffalo, Sept. 17. The bride and her sister, 
Mrs. James W. Moore, who was wed six 
years ago, are entertainers at a Buffalo 
night club where the 25-year-old bride- 
groom is master of ceremonies. 


Diep: Alanson B. 
Houghton, 77, American 
Ambassador to Germany 

(1922-25) and Great 
Britain (1925-29) and 
former head of the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, of a 
heart attack, at his sum- 
mer home in _ South 
Dartmouth, Mass.,’Sept. 
16. After graduation from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1886, he entered the family glass 


Wide World 
Houghton 








business, rising to presidency of the firm in | 


1910. Considered one of the nation’s ablest 
diplomats, Houghton also served as a con- 
gressional representative from New York 
from 1918 to 1922 . . . Jacques Cartier, 
55, former board chairman of Cartier, Ltd., 
of London, after a long illness, at Dax, 
France, Sept. 10 .. . Charles D. Hazen, 73, 
professor emeritus of European history at 
Columbia University, in New York, Sept. 
18 . . . Isidore Salmon, 65, Conservative 
member of Parliament, in London, Sept. 
16. Once a hotel kitchen apprentice, he 
rose to the managing directorship of J. 
Lyons & Co., Ltd., a restaurant chain, 
which before the war employed 43,000 
workers, operated three London hotels, and 
served as caterers for Buckingham Palace 
... Robert Crawford, 52, producer, busi- 
ness manager for Al Jolson, and onetime 
millionaire music publisher, of a heart at- 
tack, in a Boston hotel, Sept. 20. His song- 
writing associates were Irving Berlin and 
De Sylva, Henderson, and Brown. 
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pFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH U.S. ARMY AIR CORPS 


PHOTO BY 


The eyes of U.S. defense 


How Agfa Ansco has helped advance 


the 


U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS” 


First military pictures were by Matthew Brady during Civil War. 
He was equipped by Edward Anthony, founder of Agfa Ansco. 





OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH “vu. S. ARMY AIR CO 


Shooting with Camera Guns on combat training planes accounts 


for high accuracy of U. S. pilots. Much of the 16 mm. film used is 


supplied by Agfa Ansco. 


This hight picture was taken with Army’s secret million-candle- 
power flash bomb. Much film for pictures of this type is Agfa. 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH °U.S. ARMY AIR CORPS" 
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MAS A MILESTONE has military 

photography passed since Ed- 
ward Anthony, founder of Agfa 
Ansco, did his first work for the 
U.S. Government about one hun- 
dred years ago. 


Today the Army Air Corps has 
helped make a fine science out of 
what was then the crudest kind of 
an art. For example... 


Reconnaissance planes can pho- 
tograph enemy movements, and in 
five minutes fly 25 miles back to 
their base with a finished picture. 

From aerial shots an object as 
small as a floating mine can be 
detected. 


science of American military photography 


New films, new cameras, new 
papers and chemicals have made 
this science not only possible, but 
utterly dependable. And Agfa 
Ansco is glad to be able to supply 
many of these materials to the 
Fighting Services. 

This company has served the 
U.S. Government longer than any 
other photographic supplier. 


And now—Agfa Ansco is working 
harder than ever to supply the 
U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Corps. 
Some of the work Agfa is doing for 
them, and for Defense Industries, is 
told in the accompanying pictures. 








Agfa Ansco 


FILMS <@ PAPERS 
CAMERAS 


Agfa Ansco - Binghamton - New York 


MADE IN U.S.A. 








Swift, on-the-spot picture developing is important. The U. S. Fighting Forces 
use several types of Agfa developers, papers, and chemicals. 

















Never too busy to he 


Good Neighbors 


Tuer are a lot of workers in the 
Bell System — about 350,000 of 
them. That’s a big family and it 
likes to be a friendly kind of 
family. 

Whether it be the installer in 
the house, the people in our 
offices, the operators or the line. 
man on the roadside helping to 
rescue a stray kitten for a worried 
youngster, telephone workers are 
close to the public and the tradi- 
tion of the job is helpfulness. 

Even in these days when the 
needs of defense place sudden 
and increasing demands on tele- 
phone workers, they are never 
too busy to be good neighbors. 





Bell Telephone System 


“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every 
Monday.. (N.B.C. Red Network, 8 P.M. 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s - 


News,and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Washington Trends 


White final judgment is generally re- 
served, the present consensus is that Don- 
ald Nelson, as SPAB director, is showing 
real forcefulness and effectiveness that may 
vield major improvements in defense pro- 
duction .. . The Administration is becom- 
ing genuinely worried about price control, 
largely because Congress doesn’t appreciate 
the urgent need for legislation and is show- 
ing an increasing tendency to stall .. . The 
system of priorities, which has bogged 
down, will gradually give way to alloca- 
tions. This means allotting specific quan- 
tities of materials to each company instead 
of just specifying the order in which com- 
panies’ needs will be filled . . . Neutrality 
Act repeal is considered in the cards but 
probably won’t be pushed for some weeks 
... Treasury experts, dissatisfied with the 
new tax law, are already working on future 
tax legislation, some of which Congress will 
be urged to adopt this year. 


Economic Warfare Delay 


Don’t expect any sudden burst of sweep- 
ing decrees from Wallace’s Economic De- 
fense Board. Milo Perkins, executive secre- 
tary who’s charged with administering 
economic defense policies, has decided to 
make haste slowly. Aware of all the inter- 
department and inter-agency jealousies in- 
volved, Perkins is making a thorough can- 
vass of all views and facilities and is de- 
liberately avoiding formulation of policies 
until he can soak up all possible informa- 
tion. He has informed the board’s mem- 


bers that it will be at least five more weeks, . 


perhaps longer, before he attempts to get 


them together to approve a complete pro- 
gram, 


U.S-Japan Talks 


There'll probably be less press specula- 
tion on the U.S.-Japan conversations from 


§ how on. Hull has clamped down on some 


of his aides who were telling reporters 
about the situation. The latest authorita- 
tive word is this: Up to this week, absolute- 
ly no agreement, in principle or otherwise, 
had been reached. Nor was any expected 
soon. The informed conclusion is that the 
Japanese consider American terms too stiff, 
at least for the present, and are stalling 
for time. They want to keep the conversa- 


tions going until there are much more defi- 
nite developments in the Russo-German 
wer. 


Gasoline Outlook 


The best available information on the 
confused gasoline-shortage subject adds up 
to this: Ickes unquestionably bungled by 
overplaying the Eastern shortage at the 
outset. But there’s no ground for compla- 
cency, since there zs a potential shortage. 
Present transport difficulties can and will 
be mitigated by new means (using more 
rail tank cars, barges, etc.) . But, as this is 
done, more tankers will probably be trans- 
ferred to war service, supplying Britain via 
the Atlantic or Russia via the Pacific, since 
the Administration considers this more vi- 
tal than private motoring. Result: In the 
long run, some effective curtailment of ci- 
vilian consumption in the East and perhaps 
the Far West will be necessary. 


Rebuke to Vichy 


Vichy Ambassador Henry-Haye had his 
wrist diplomatically slapped by Secretary 
Hull last week. Calling at the State De- 
partment, Henry-Haye expressed the hope 
that the U.S. would see that French In- 
do-China was restored to France intact in 
any general Pacific settlement. Surprised, 
Hull recalled that Vichy’s agreement with 
Japan over Indo-China led to the Far East 
crisis and remarked that he hadn’t noticed 
any previous Vichy desire to have the U.S. 
intervene in its affairs. Then he suggested 
that if France wanted American help, it 
should be slower about giving in to Axis 
demands. For once, the ambassador didn’t 
give reporters a long statement after his 
conference. Told: later of this reticence, 
Hull just chuckled. 


National Notes 


Large-scale U.S. training of Chinese pi- 
lots is about to start. Perhaps as many as 
500 Chinese fliers, arriving in groups of 50, 
will come here for advanced training in the 
next six months . . . Morgenthau has defi- 
nite ideas about good taste in defense-bond 
sales. He spent some time dropping nickels 
into a juke box to hear the bond campaign 
song “Any Bonds Today?” but he writhed 
when he heard comedian Bob Hope end a 
broadcast with the injunction: “Buy a bond 
for your blonde” . . . Commenting on the 
recurrent rumors of his resignation, Knud- 
sen says the Administration has displeased 
him on just one score: He thought he was 
to be a $l-a-year man but was put in the 
WC (without compensation) class and 
doesn’t even get a dollar . . . Left-wing lob- 


bies have started a new drive to persuade 
Attorney General Biddle to oust J. Edgar 
Hoover. They complain particularly of al- 
leged FBI tapping of Harry Bridges’ phone 
wires. 





Turkey’s Decision 


‘Ties best informed in Washington 
were convinced last week that Turkey, 
which has long wavered despite its pact 
with Britain, will join the Allies before 
the war is over. The Turks, having sadly 
concluded that they cannot maintain neu- 
trality much longer, have just given the 
U.S. and Britain clear intimation that 
when they start fighting it will be on the 
side of Britain. Washington is now satis- 
fied this will be the case unless Russia 
should collapse completely. Ankara last 
week was rushing preparations for a pos- 
sible attack from Bulgaria, whose active 
intervention on the side of the Axis was 
taken for granted. 


Trouble in Paraguay? 


Watch for signs of trouble in poverty- © 


rife Paraguay. Dictator-minded President 
Morinigo has stirred up much unrest by 
abandoning late President Estigarribia’s 
reconstruction projects, by barring strikes 
through, in effect, incorporating workers 
into the army, and by his iron-handed rule 
generally. Some potential rebels have al- 
ready been jailed, but authoritative 
sources say the seeds of rebellion haven’t 
been crushed. 


British Trends 


There are many indications that Brit- 
ain is seriously considering heavy sorties 
—perhaps even an invasion—in Norway 
to take advantage of unrest approaching 
revolt there. Most experts say Norway is 
Germany’s most vulnerable spot on the 
Continent . . . The expected British offen- 
sive in Libya probably won’t materialize 
soon, since London is robbing the Near 
East air force to meet Russia’s needs .. . 
Britain is preparing a special propaganda 
campaign for Austria. Secret-service re- 
ports indicate unrest is reaching important 
proportions there. 


French Unrest 


Though disorders in France will undoubt- 
edly continue, there’s no chance of an or- 
ganized revolt—yet. Competent observers 
within France say the masses are still too 
impassive, and that there’s no undercover 
group sufficiently well organized to plan 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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and lead national resistance. The Com- 
munists aren’t influential enough to organ- 
ize a revolt, and, for the present, Free 
French leaders are instructing their agents 
not to engage in terroristic activities. Most 
of the attacks on Germans so far have 
been by individuals or small groups. The 
Nazis have deliberately publicized “wide- 
spread sabotage” to give them an excuse 
for tightening their control and for impris- 
oning and executing men believed danger- 
ous to Berlin or Vichy. 


Nazi Pacific Raiders 


Whether or not rumors that a German 
raider has been sunk in the Pacific are 
true, Germany will soon have at least 
eight raiders operating in the Pacific. Ger- 
man merchant ships, which put into Japa- 
nese ports at the war’s start, have now 
been armed and prepared for action. Much 
of the work has been done by skeleton 
German crews left on the ships when the 
rest of their crews were repatriated. Japan 
refused to furnish seamen to fill out the 
crews, but the Germans have now man- 
aged to recruit Chinese sailors in Japan- 
controlled areas by offering exceptional 
wages. 


Foreign Notes 


A British destroyer recently made a 
series of night sallies along the continental 
coast and successfully landed (in small 
boats) secret agents in France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Denmark .. . Al- 
though Hitler promised the Baltic coun- 
tries their independence when they were 
freed from Russia, Lithuania is now being 
ruled as a German province by Commissar 
Hinrich Lohse . . . The Globe and Mail, 
Toronto’s morning paper, is trying to per- 
suade other Canadian papers to join it in 
abandoning the word “Reds” as a term for 
Russians. 





New Products 


ee 

Bondlite” is the name of a new paint 
that can be applied over day-old, still- 
damp plaster, without need for waiting for 
the plaster to dry completely so that lime 
won't affect the paint .. . A patent has 
been granted on a slot machine that auto- 
matically cooks a frankfurter and delivers 
it with a hot bun while you wait .. . Re- 
searchers have found a new use for ordi- 
nary dry ice; because its odor resembles 
that of human breath, it’s found to be the 
most effective bait for mechanical mos- 
quito traps. 


Stock Exchange Program 


The N.Y. Stock Exchange program 
which (as revealed here last week) is now 
being framed by President Schram will be 
aimed partly at putting a further squeeze 
on the many firms which depend for a 
living on in-and-out trading involving 


fractional changes in prices. As opposed to 
these “trading” houses, Schram wants to 
help the big “wire houses” which have 
developed large nationwide sales organiza- 
tions and deal with the investing public 





Tommy Corcoran’s Lobbying 


When Tommy Corcoran, Roose- 
velt’s former top adviser, quit the 
government last fall, friends said he 
was out “to make a killing.” In less 

_than a year he has done just that, 
collecting lawyer-lobbyist fees run- 
‘ning into six figures. Now he has 
started promoting himself for Solici- 
tor General. At last word his chances 
were rated none too good, for his 
lobbying activities in the Sterling 
Products case and others have riled 
Justice Department people and many 
other officials. He has also vexed 
some of his clients, as is shown by 
the following story of his connections 
with the great H. J. Kaiser construc- 
tion interests: 

When H. J. Kaiser was working 
out plans for a new magnesium com- 
pany last winter, Corcoran was in- 
troduced to him by another busi- 
nessman. After Corcoran expressed 
keen interest in the magnesium 
plans, which were then well along, 
Kaiser supplied him with full de- 
tails. Kaiser at that time thought 
Corcoran was still in government 
employ but later learned he was 
connected with a N.Y. law firm. 
Tommy helped button up various 
formal contracts, arranged a num- 
ber of conferences, and was later re- 
tained by Kaiser for a few days’ 
work on a cement contract with the 
Navy. : 

In late spring, Corcoran an- 
nounced he was planning to return 
to government work and would send 
in his bills. The charges, submitted 
by the law firm, totaled $135,000 
plus 15% of the magnesium-com- 
pany stock, the claim being that 
Corcoran had obtained the Hansgirg 
magnesium patents, arranged gov- 
ernment financing, etc. The Kaiser 
interests dissented sharply. They 
said they were willing to pay a rea- 
sonable fee but that they had: ob- 
tained options on the patents, estab- 
lished contacts with the proper offi- 
cials, and worked out financial plans 
before Corcoran even entered the 
picture. So far, none of the bills has 
been paid by Kaiser. 











and investing institutions. The first step 
in this program will probably be a rise in 
commissions paid to brokers. This will 
help the houses that handle investment 


sales but will hurt those which depen 
on large volume and fractional changes jy 
prices. 


Business Footnotes 


A minor revolt, originating in Indiana 
has been brewing within the Americar 
Bankers Association. It’s directed againg 
the organization’s officers and staif an{ 
stems partly from the complaint that to 
many of the officers have been Souther 
Democrats addicted to “appeasing” the 
Administration . . . Henderson’s price. 
control staff has suffered during most of 
Washington’s_ torrid summer becaug 
OPM priorities on materials kept an elec. 
tric-fan company from filling its orders 
. . . Reports in numerous fields indicate 
that the frantic overbuying of supplies 
in nearly all branches of industry has le. 
gun slumping off markedly. 





Miscellany 


ee f 

OF cthiniion Dateline,” a book about § 
Washington correspondents by Delbert 
Clark, manager of The N. Y. Times’ capi- 
tal bureau, will be published by Stokes 
next month . . . WOR, Mutual’s N.Y. 
outlet, was so snowed under by protests 
against Lindbergh’s Des Moines speech 
that it will refuse to carry his future 
speeches unless it is furnished with anf 
advance copy of his address . . . The 
Washington Star cartoon on the Senate 


‘film investigation which F.D.R. praised 


last week wasn’t the work of The Stars F 
famous editorial cartoonist, C. K. Berry- F 
man. It was done by his son, a sports 
artist, who was pinch-hitting for him f 


Movie Lines 


Release of a nine-minute government film 
on bomber production is being held up 
until the Senate subcommittee’s furor 
about government-inspired war propa- 
ganda films dies down. Called “Bombers,” 
the film has Carl Sandburg as _ narrator 
. . . Warner Brothers’ biggest fan mail 
currently is for Sergeant Alvin York—not 
for Gary Cooper, who played the part of 
York in the current movie . . . U.S. cus- 
toms officials have quietly prevented dis- 
tribution of German films for weeks by 
holding them for “examination.” 


What’s Happened To—? 


Ex-Vice President Garner is living his 
usual early-to-bed, early-to-rise life im 
Uvalde, Texas, tending his bantam chick- 
ens and overseeing his farm and real- 
estate holdings. He walks to town «very 
day for a shave and a talk with old cronies 
but declines public comment on current 
events . . . Bobby and Billy Mauch, who | 


gained much fame as twin film juveniles | 
in “The Prince and the Pauper,” are back 
_ working for Warner Brothers studio—as 
messenger boys. 
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Tee years ago a Frenchman was 


as free as you are. Today what does he 
think— 

—as he humbly steps into the gut- 
ter to let his conquerors swagger past, 

—as he works 53 hours a week 
for 30 hours’ pay, 

—as he sees all trade unions out- 
lawed and all the “rights” for which he 
sacrificed his country trampled by his 
foreign masters, 

—as he sees his wife go hungry 
and his children face a lifetime of serfdom. 


What does that Frenchman—sol- 
dier, workman, politician or business 
man—think today? Probably it’s some- 
thing like this— “I wish I had been less 
greedy for myself and more anxious for 
my country; I wish I had realized you 
can’t beat off a determined invader by a 
quarreling, disunited people at home; 
I wish I had been willing to give in on 
some of my rights to other Frenchmen 
instead of giving up all of them to a 
foreigner; I wish I had realized other 


’ WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


J ] 
Cleveland 


You Can Turn iT BETTER. FASTER. FOR 
Less...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 





Frenchmen had rights, too; I wish I had 
known that patriotism is work, not talk, 
giving, not getting.” 

And if that Frenchman could read 
our newspapers today, showing pressure 
groups each demanding things be done 
for them instead of for our country, 
wouldn’t he say to American business 
men, politicians, soldiers and workmen 
—“If you knew the horrible penalty your 
action is bound to bring, you’d bury your 
differences now before they bury you; 
you'd work for your country as you never 
worked before, and wait for your private 
ambitions until your country is safe. Look 
at me...I worked too little and too late.” 




























] “Young man,” I said, when he came 

in to sell me fluorescent lighting, 
“‘you’ve got to show me. I want as 
many FACTS as I had when I bought 
my first car. And believe it or not, I 
got them. He told me why my business 
needed lots more light and just how 


to get it with fluorescent. {Get the story 
Sor your business from your local electric service 
company or G-E MAZDA lamp distributor.} 










MATZ OSA, 


“Oho! what’s this?,” I said, point- 
2? ing to a label on the fixture he had. 
“That FLEUR-O-LIER label, or the 
RLM label,” he came back, “‘is a badge 
of honor ... and your best assurance 
of satisfactory service. It means tested 
and certified by irapartial Electrical 
Testing Laboratories to standards set 





BAYLIGHT 


up to protect you. 


3 “And look at the 
choice you have in 
these Certified fixtures! 
There are scores of 
them now, so you can 
pick to suit your taste 
and your budget and be 
sure of dependable op- 
eration. General Elec- 
tric helps you there, not 
by making fixtures for 
MAZDA F lamps but by 
cooperating with many 
manufacturers to help 
make fixtures better. 


“GE MAZDA LAMPS *, 
na GENERAL ELECTRIC 








“Just a minute,’ | said, “I 

want this G-E mark on 
my lamps. That’s one thing I 
want to be sure of. For that 
way I know I’m getting my 
money’s worth of light, from 
lamps that are made to stay 
brighter longer!’’ 


Prices recently reduced on G-E 
MAZDA F lamps. Ask your dis'rib- 
utor for details. G-E MAZOAF 
lamps can be purchased on reg- 
ular G-E lamp contracts. 
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New Attack off Iceland Tests 
U.S. Resolve to Deliver Goods 


Moscow Talks Pledge 
Prompt Aid Will Come Through; 
Neutrality Act Fight Nears 


“There will be no shooting unless Ger- 
many continues to seek it.” 

With these plain spoken words from 
President Roosevelt’s Sept. 11 “shoot on 
sight” broadcast still fresh in their minds, 
132,000,000 Americans awoke Tuesday 
morning to discover that Germany had 
sought it. 

Eight days after Mr. Roosevelt issued 
his clear warning to Berlin and three days 
after the United States Navy took over the 
active protection of all vessels plying be- 
tween North America and Iceland, the 
6,850-ton freighter Pink Star, flying the 
Panamanian flag but owned by the United 
States Government, was sunk southwest of 
Iceland, a terse State Department com- 
muniqué announced. The statement added 
that so far officials had no knowledge 
whatever of the fate of the 34 members of 
the crew, none of whom was an American 
citizen. 

The Pink Star had been carrying general 
cargo to the British Isles via Iceland. It 
was the sixth American-owned ship sunk 
by the Axis in the present war, and the 
third sent to the bottom off Iceland in a 
month, The State Department gave the ap- 
proximate position of the attack as 45 
miles northwest of the spot where the Sessa 
was torpedoed Aug. 19. Both incidents, as 
well as the sinking of the Montana, oc- 
curred well within the waters now under 
constant sweep by the Navy’s Atlantic 
patrol. 

Announcement of the sinking of the Pink 
Star was quickly followed by release of an 
affidavit signed by H. K. Bjerregard, first 
mate of the Stessa, describing how the 
Nazis sent that ship to the bottom before 
many of its crew could reach lifeboats, and 
then shelled those who did. Bjerregard, a 
Dane, said the U-boat struck without 


warning about 10 p.m., without attempt- 
ing to identify its target, and told how he 
and others clung to a raft for nineteen days, 
the last 40 hours without water, be- 
fore the United States destroyer Lansdale 
picked them up and took them to 
Reykjavik. 

Meanwhile, there was news of naval ac- 
tivity in another quarter. A London re- 
port that the United States Navy had 
sunk an Axis raider in the Pacific, not too 
far from the Panama Canal, was greeted 
with silence in Washington. Balboa re- 
ported a fortnight ago that a raider was 
operating off the Galapagos Islands and 
that it presumably had sunk a Dutch ship 
bringing vital materials to the United 
States from the East Indies. And Guay- 
aquil was inclined to link the London re- 
port with the news that 23 mammoth 
whales, possibly killed by depth charges, 
had been washed up along the coast of 
Ecuador. 





With an eye to the future and the pos- 
sibility of a long war, the Navy announced 
that the last of the contracts for a $7,000,- 
000,000, two-ocean, 2,831-ship Fleet had 
been let. Equally busy and forehanded, 
the Maritime Commission revealed that 
the United States was throwing 100 Amer- 
ican and 50 Norwegian vessels into the 
Atlantic bridge of ships and announced 
that Gulf port yards shortly would be 
turning out scores of 270-foot Sea Otters 
capable of carrying 1,500 tons of cargo 
and of sufficiently shallow draft to make 
them poor targets for submarine torpedoes 
(see page 40). 

Freighters and tankers crowded New 
York Harbor in scenes reminiscent of 
1917-18, no less than 114 of them arriving 
in a period of 42 hours, as America girded 
for its mightiest effort to transport weap- 
ons from the arsenal of democracy to the 
fighting fronts. 

The fighting front uppermost in the 
minds of Administration officials was in 
Russia. In London, W. Averell Harriman, 
chief of the United States mission which 
this week got down to cases with British 
and Soviet delegations in Moscow, warned 
against American complacency toward the 
problem of aiding Russia and aiding her ~ 


‘Bridge of ships’: 114 freighters anchored in the Narrows, N ew York 
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with all possible speed. Declaring that 
“the British people have a much better 
realization of the situation,” Harriman 
pledged: “There will be hundreds of 
American planes and tanks sent to Russia 
. . . The flow will be constantly increasing 
and eventually will be limited only by 
problems of transport.” 

Simultaneously it was announced that a 
merchantman of Panamanian registry had 
reached waters adjacent to the Russian 
Arctic: port of Archangel and that other 
cargo ships would be speeded over the 
same route before the area became ice- 
blocked early in November. At least three 
tankers already have reached Vladivostok 
with aviation fuel for the Soviet Air Force. 

Pleased by such evidence of a realistic 
attitude on the part of both Britain and 
the Washington Administration, The Mos- 
cow News greeted Lord Beaverbrook, the 
British Minister of Supply, and his dele- 
gation, which left London ahead of the 
Americans, with the optimistic view 
that the conferences would mark “the 
turning point in the present gigantic 
struggle.” 

Neither Washington nor London made 
any secret of the fact that they were dis- 
turbed by the week’s new successes for 
German arms and that they realized the 
importance of rushing every available 
weapon to the Russian front. That this 
realistic view was beginning to permeate 
American thought was indicated at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., where the 23rd annual con- 
vention of the American Legion was advo- 
cating full and unstinted aid for Russia, 
repeal of the Neutrality Act and the ban 
on sending selectees outside the hemi- 
sphere, and “united, wholehearted, and 
unswerving support of our government’s 
foreign policy” (see page 15). 

There was evidence. that the Legion’s 
action, coming on the heels of the Nazi 
challenge in the Atlantic, had had a pro- 
found effect on Capitol Hill. Following the 
lead of Sen. Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
who last week commented that, “the Presi- 





Rehearsal for battle: the Navy tested a torpedo with dummy 
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dent having acted, the Congress of the 
United States and the people of the United 
States must and will support that action,” 
another Republican isolationist lined up 
behind the Administration. Rep. Everett 
M. Dirksen of Illinois, in an address thun- 
derously applauded by the House, called 
on members to support “the settled policy 
of Congress,” adding that to “disavow or 
oppose” it “could only weaken the Presi- 
dent’s position, impair our prestige, and 
imperil the nation.” 

There were signs of some last-ditch 
fighting in Congress. A handful of isola- 
tionists threatened to press for an amend- 
ment to the second Lend-Lease appropria- 
tion bill which would bar any of its bene- 
fits to the Russians. A similar amendment 
was beaten down when the original Lend- 
Lease Act was passed. The majority, how- 
ever, appeared to agree with Sen. Walter 
F. George of Georgia, former chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, that the 
exclusion of the U.S.S.R. would be a “vital 
and fatal mistake.” Even Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, Ohio Republican isolationist, was 
inclined to favor aid to Russia, pro- 
vided Washington received guarantees 
that such aid was not to be used against 
Finland. 

Another issue on which the noninter- 
ventionists seemed disposed to make a 
stand was repeal or modification of the 
Neutrality Act. Anticipating an Admin- 
istration request for something of the kind, 
George suggested that the American peo- 
ple be told “frankly” that a vote to further 
emasculate or repeal the act would be a 
vote for war, so that they might have an 
opportunity of expressing their wishes on 
“the supreme issue” through Congress. 

But Washington looked for a diminu- 
tion of anti-Administration votes on these 
and other issues. A Gallup survey last 
week revealed that only 16 per cent of 
those questioned ‘would desert either the 
Republican or Democratic parties for a 
new “Peace” party headed by someone 
like Charles A. Lindbergh or Sen. Burton 
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flow of warplanes now coming from the 
United States to the sectors where the 
fighting is taking place. Such an agreement 
was believed to have been the first tangi- 
ble fruit of Harriman’s recent talks with 
British officials. 





Legion Transition 


Delegates Reverse 1939 Stand, 
Call for Neutrality Law Repeal 


A cross section of rich and poor, farmers 
and laborers, Westerners and Easterners, 
Democrats and Republicans, who have 
only their World War records in common, 
the American Legion has been one of the 
nation’s most influential organizations ever 
since its birth in 1919. Hating the war they 
had seen, the veterans helped push a series 
of neutrality acts and other isolationist 
laws through Congress, one-third of whose 
members are legionnaires, in an ‘attempt 
to keep the United States from ever 
again engaging in armed conflict. But after 
insisting on strict neutrality one month 
after war broke out in 1939, the Legion 
went so far a year ago as to condemn “ag- 
sressor nations” and support “all practic- 
able aid to Great Britain.” 

At their 23rd annual convention in Mil- 
waukee last week, 7,474 veterans represent- 
ing 1,097,915 fellow legionnaires voted to 
erase from the statute books the laws they 
once thought would guarantee peace. As a 
Market Analysts poll indicated that three- 
quarters of them thought the United States 
would enter the war eventually and two- 
fifths wanted the nation to get into it now, 
the delegates not only urged “all Americans 


to join us in a united, wholehearted, and | 


unswerving support of our government’s 
foreign policy,” but went even farther by 
demanding “the immediate repeal of the 
so-called Neutrality Act.” Thus encour- 
aged, Tom Connally, Texas legionnaire 
who is chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, predicted the law’s 
repeal or modification “within a few 
months.” 

Rejecting the advice of their isolationist 
former national commander, ex-Minister 
to Canada Hanford MacNider, that they 
should challenge President Roosevelt to 
try to push a declaration of war through 
Congress, the veterans voted unanimously 
to ask repeal of the congressional ban 
against sending selectees, guardsmen, and 
reserves outside the Western Hemisphere. 
“Removal of all geographic limitation on 
movement of forces,” the Legion declared, 
1s necessary to enable the Army to “carry 
war, when unavoidable, to our enemy, and 
thus prevent him from bringing war to us.” 

Even booing another noninterventionist 
ex-commander, Sen. Bennett C. Clark, of 
Missouri, when he mounted the rostrum 
to combat aid to Russia, the Legion tabled 
by 874 votes to 604 a resolution to “reiter- 
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Wide World 


' Stambaugh (left) succeeded Warner (center) as Legion commander 


ate its oft-stated position on Communism 
and definitely go on record as opposing aid 
to Russia under the Lend-Lease Act.” The 
veterans, however, asked that the Com- 
munist party be outlawed and denounced 
Communism, Fascism, and Nazism as 
“equally false and dangerous.” They also 
praised the movies, currently accused of 
warmongering, for supporting national de- 
fense, recommended the pegging of wages 
and farm prices in any price-fixing scheme, 
asked the compulsory arbitration of de- 
fense strikes, refused to support a draft of 
capital and labor, called for the resignation 
of Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, and 
recommended an increase in Army pay. 
To succeed Milo J. Warner, Toledo at- 
torney who had guided the Legion’s tran- 
sition to interventionisia, the convention 
elected as national commander Lynn U. 
Stambaugh, 51-year-old Fargo, N. D., law- 
yer. The Kansas-born ex-farmer, who 
served as artillery lieutenant with the 
AEF, promptly answered whispers that as 
a noninterventionist, he might soft-pedal 
the Legion’s new policy, by promising to 
execute the convention’s mandates. 





Rising Torrent 


HAVE JUST BEEN READING A BOOK CALLED 
THE HOLY BIBLE. HAS LARGE CIRCULATION 
IN THIS COUNTRY. WRITTEN ENTIRELY BY 
FOREIGN-BORN, MOSTLY JEWS. FIRST PART 
FULL OF WARMONGERING PROPAGANDA. SEC- 
OND PART CONDEMNS ISOLATIONISM. THAT 
FAKE STORY ABOUT GOOD SAMARITAN DAN- 
GEROUS. SHOULD BE ADDED TO YOUR LIST 
AND SUPPRESSED. 


With apparent glee, President Roosevelt 
read this telegram, received by an un- 
named senator from an undisclosed source, 
to his press conference last week as his 
contribution to a mounting chorus de- 
nouncing Senate movie investigators and 
Charles A. Lindbergh for accusing Jews of 
“agitating for war,” as the flier had done 
in his Des Moines address, sponsored by 
the America First Committee (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 22). Waving a copy of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s “Mein Kampf” on the floor of the 
House, Rep. Luther Patrick of Alabama 
asserted that “it sounds just like Lind- 
bergh.” William Allen White, Emporia, 
Kan., editor, condemned the flier for 
“moral treason”; Max Singer, newly elect- 
ed commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, denounced him for enunciating “a 
doctrine that is the negation of American- 
ism,” and the Texas House of Represent- 
atives declared him persona non grata in 
the Lone Star State. 

From Lindbergh’s fellow isolationists as 
well came a torrent of criticism. Herbert 
K. Hyde threatened to quit as America 
First’s Oklahoma chairman if the flier’s 
“un-American . attempt to divide 
America into raciai or religious groups” 
reflects the committee’s views, while ex- 
Rep. Florence P. Kahn of California, who 
had already resigned to protest “bigoted 
and intolerant propaganda,” called Lind- 
bergh a “Quisling.” Hugh S. Johnson re- 
pudiated “any attempt to link American 
Jewry with warmongering,” and his fellow 
columnist and America Firster, Al Wil- 
liams, insisted that “any man . . . who 
would divide or discriminate between our 
people on the basis of racial or religious 
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Border squabble: Georgia claims a slice of Tennessee (unshaded) as far as 35th parallel 


prejudices . . . is decidedly un-American.” 
Even The Chicago Tribune criticized 
Lindbergh for “impropriety” in _violat- 
ing “a cardinal principle of public discus- 
sion.” 

America First itself maintained a tight- 
lipped silence following a secret meeting 
in Chicago which discussed what cog- 
nizance, if any, to take of the flier’s ad- 
dress. The group scheduled an address by 
Lindbergh in Fort Wayne, Ind., for Oct. 3, 
held a Cincinnati mass meeting at which 
Sen. Gerald P. Nye charged that “this at- 
tempt to paint the cause of noninterven- 
tion as an anti-Semitic cause has been 
about the meanest, smallest thing that I 
have ever experienced,” and sponsored a 
Billings, Mont., rally at which Sen. Burton 
K. Wheeler was egged when he declared: 
“Some bloodthirsty warmongers . . . ap- 
prove the denial of free speech to Colonel 
Lindbergh.” 





Death of an Envoy 


As a symbol of the confidence of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle’s Free French forces 
that they are “the most ferocious group 
of fighting men” engaged in the struggle 
against Hitler, Gen. Edouard de Larminat, 
the Free French High Commissioner in 
French Equatorial Africa, last week of- 
fered as a gift to President Roosevelt a 
very large and ferocious gorilla. The gift 
was accepted for the President by his sec- 
retary, Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, “in 
the fine spirit in which it is offered.” Ne- 
gotiations were begun for accommodations 
in the Washington Zoo, and newspapers 
went overboard in novel stories on the 
pending arrival of a new “envoy extraor- 
dinary.” 

In Berlin, the Nazi newspaper Vélkisch- 
er Beobachter termed the choice of a go- 
rilla a “bull’s-eye” and remarked that 
Britain had so aped Nazi technique that 
it might well substitute an ape for its 
heraldic lion. 

The denouement of the hands-across-the- 
sea gesture was played in St. Louis, Mo., 
a day later when Philip Carroll, the veteran 
gorilla hunter who had captured the ani- 
mal for the Free French, revealed it had 
died in Africa six weeks before of complica- 
tions resulting from childbirth. The letter 
announcing the presentation had evidently 
been delayed in transit long enough to 
prove embarrassing to everyone except the 
gorilla. 


Boundary Wrinkle 


Old settlers of Polk County, Tenn., tell 
this story about the demarcation of the 
boundary line with Georgia in 1818: As 
the surveyors were about to finish the 
job, they learned that a square dance was 
being held that night in the border town 
of Copperhill. In order to make certain 
that they got there, they plotted the line 
slightly to the south. The history books 
say the surveyors set out to establish the 
boundary along the 35th parallel, failed 
to allow for variations in their compass, 
and wound up by fixing the line from half 
a mile to a mile south of its rightful posi- 
tion. Whichever theory is correct, Georgia 
and Tennessee have been feuding ever 
since over a sliver of territory which 
stretches for 75 miles, includes the out- 
skirts of Chattanooga and all of Copper- 
hill, and is now valued at $100,000,000 
(see map). 

Last week Gov. Eugene Talmadge re- 
vived the feud by demanding action from 
a legislative committee on a plan to de- 
tach the straying slice of land from Ten- 
nessee and restore it to the Georgia fold. 
From Gov. Prentice Cooper came the com- 
ment that “Talmadge has gone off on the 
wrong foot” and the promise that Ten- 
nessee would fight the move to the last 
taxpayer. 





All-Out Ouster 


On the face of it, Adolph Jozalis is a 
much-wronged man. When the 52-year-old 
railroad worker went up to Chicago Supe- 
rior Court last week to get an order forc- 





ing Anna, his wife, to admit him to their 
suburban home in Argo, Il., his lawyer told 
a harrowing tale of his misadventures: 
One night Jozalis’ eleven children wanted 
to give a party. Jozalis relinquished his 
niche temporarily and took up quarters in 
the cow barn. To his horror, Mrs. Jozalis 


moved her mother into the vacancy and 
then, even though he had stayed up one 
whole night helping one of her cows through 
the throes of motherhood, his wife had the 
temerity to order him from the barn. Mean. 
while, his temporary ouster from the house 
had become permanent. That left the chick. 
en coop as the only possible residence. “He 
would willingly move in,” Jozalis’ lawyer 
sobbed, “but his entrance is disputed by 
a bantam rooster named Joe, who is on un. 
friendly terms with him.” 

Judge Rudolph Desort granted the order, 





Spotlight on Viereck 


Federal Probe of Propaganda 
Recalls Publicist’s Nazi Link 


In 1915, when the German military at- 
taché, Capt. Franz von Papen, was ousted 
from the United States for espionage, 
George Sylvester Viereck, a naturalized 
citizen and editor of the pro-German mag- 
azine The Fatherland, wrote him that “I 
am thoroughly ashamed of my country.” 
But though he changed the name of his 
magazine to the American Monthly when 
America entered the war, the dapper edi- 
tor was never ashamed of his cause: serv- 
ing his Fatherland.* Always an intriguer, 
Viereck, who boasts that his father was an 
illegitimate son of Kaiser Wilhelm I, in 
1932 proposed a scheme to thwart the ris- 
ing Nazis: A limited monarchy would be 
returned in Germany, with Louis Ferdi- 
nand, the Kaiser’s grandson, ascending to 
the throne and retaining Heinrich Briining 
as Chancellor. The scheme was presented 
to the British and French at Geneva, but 
they, turned thumbs down. 

As a publicist for Carl Byoir’s Associates 
in 1934, the bespectacled Viereck received 
$1,750 monthly to “produce publicity on 
the attractiveness of travel in Germany.” 
When war came, the Nazis turned to Vier- 
eck as the man to present the Reich’s case 
to the American people. The German Li- 
brary of Information in New York hired 
him to “prepare” news for “Facts in Re- 
view” at $500 a month. When the library 
was ordered out of the United States, Vier- 








*Viereck’s elder son, a Harvard graduate, 
does not share his father’s devotion to ‘er- 
many. This week Alfred A. Knopf is publishing 
Peter Viereck’s “Metapolitics—From the Ro- 
mantics to Hitler,” a scathing denunciation of 
the Nazi regime. 
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eck, being a citizen, remained as corre- 
spondent of the Miinchner Neueste Nach- 
richten. 

This week a special grand jury in Wash- 
ington investigating propaganda publish- 
ing houses for the Justice Department is 
expected to throw some light on other re- 
puted interests of the 56-year-old “public- 
relations consultant.” The grand jury is 
especially interested in a story that Viereck 
is pouring money into an anti-British, pro- 
Nazi publishing house: Flanders Hall. 

Flanders Hall, a two-room affair over the 
local post office at Scotch Plains, N. J., 
published its first book in October 1939, 
“The Scarlet Finger,” by Sigfrid Hauck, 
96-year-old president of the firm and close 


friend of Viereck, who was subpoenaed as — 


a key witness. An amateurish job, strongly 
anti-British in flavor, the book had as its 
theme: “The strongest enemy within our 


| bounds is British propaganda.” Following 


in rapid order came ten volumes of a 
“Book-of-the-Hour” series, all damning the 
British Empire and offering National So- 
cialism as the panacea of all ills. Among the 
titles were: “Inhumanity Unlimited,” which 
assailed Britain’s rule in India; “Democ- 
racy on the Nile,” a bid to Egypt to turn 
against London; “It Happened Again,” 
which “explained” the origins of the pres- 


ent conflict, and “Lord Lothian vs. Lord. 


Lothian,” a diatribe directed at the British 
nobility. 

Casual reading disclosed that at least 
six of the series were verbatim translations 
of propaganda books issued by Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels’ German Information In- 
stitute in Berlin. “Inhumanity Unlimited,” 
for example, was a translation of the Ger- 
man “Englands Herrschaft in Indien” 
(England’s Domineering in India) and 
“Democracy on the Nile” was an English 
version of “Englands Gewaltpolitik am 











Nil” (England’s Power Politics on the 
Nile). At least one American contributed 
to the list. “Lord Lothian vs. Lord Loth- 
ian” was a reprint of a speech given by 
the late Sen. Ernest Lundeen, Farmer La- 
borite isolationist of Minnesota, but writ- 
ten by Viereck. 





Gestapo on Record 


Germany was concerned about the pos- 
sibility of American moves in Greenland 
and Iceland long before those islands were 
occupied and their occupations were made 
public in this country. Such was the high- 
light of last week’s testimony in the third 
week of the trial of sixteen alleged Nazi 
spies in United States District Court, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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These Flanders Hall books were 
translations of Nazi propaganda 
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Professional German agent: George Sylvester Viereck, U.S. citizen 
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William G. Sebold, naturalized German- 
American who duped the Gestapo into 
believing he was a loyal Nazi agent while 
he worked hand in glove with the FBI, 
was again the government’s star witness. 
He testified that the radio station oper- 
ated at Centerport, L. I, by Federal 
agents received last Feb. 13 a message 
from Gestapo agents in Hamburg asking: 
“What plans being made in Greenland and 
Iceland for air convoys?” Sebold, who 
manned the station, turned the query over 
to Frederick J. Duquesne, reputed head 
of the spy ring, and subsequently sent a 
misleading reply for him. Duquesne later 
informed him that the United States was 
shipping 30,000 men and 1,000 officers to 
the Danish territories, but Sebold saw to 
it that this information never reached 
Germany. 

The Gestapo also expressed great inter- 
est in Dakar, according to Sebold’s testi- 
mony. In November 1940 he relayed a 
message from Duquesne mentioning that 
the American consul there was in con- 
stant contact with Washington via short 
wave. Hamburg queried back: “Can we 
approach him? Dakar exceptionally im- 
portant.” 

Winding up the case against Duquesne, 
the government turned its spotlight on 
Edmund Carl Heine, a naturalized Ameri- 
can of German birth who was once a 
highly paid European manager for Ameri- 
can automobile companies. Sebold and ten 
other witnesses presented evidence tend- 
ing to show that Heine, posing as a novice 
in search of knowledge, collected a mass 
of data relating to the manufacture of 
American warplanes in the summer of 
1940 and transmitted it to Germany. 
Through his attorney, the defendant ad- 
mitted writing a letter predicting that Ford 
could and General Motors and Chrysler ~ 
probably would be producing 1,000 planes 
a day by the end of 1941. 


{ Naval officials last week told a Senate 
subcommittee that unless Congress passed 
a House-approved bill which would deny 
or suspend licenses of ship radio operators 
suspected of being “subversive individu- 
als,” the Navy would be obliged to put 
radio operators on all merchant ships. 





Reilly for Smith 


The term of Edwin S. Smith as a mem- 
ber of the National Labor Relations Board 
expired on Aug. 27. Opposed by the AFL, 
which accused him of favoring its rivals, 
Smith was conceded little chance of reap- 
pointment, but there was no clear indica- 
tion as-to who might succeed him. Last 
week President Roosevelt nominated for 
the five-year post Gerard D. Reilly, solici- 
tor of the Labor Department since 1937, 
who like Smith is from Massachusetts. 

Only 35, quiet, and slight of build, Reilly 
is one of the bright young Harvard men 
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brought to Washington by Justice Felix 


Frankfurter. Known as a strong Roosevelt . 


liberal, Reilly is acceptable to both divi- 
sions of organized labor. He is said to 
favor most of the conservative policies in- 
troduced by William M. Leiserson and 
H. A. Millis, his colleagues-to-be on the 
three-man board. 





Navajo Show 


Dressed in their most colorful finery, 
10,000 braves and squaws of the Navajo 
nation last week assembled in Window 
Rock, Ariz., their capital, for the Fourth 
Annual Tribal Fair. Coming from remote 
corners of the reservation, the Indians 
brought their finest handicraft and agri- 
cultural products for hotly contested 
prizes, awarded between ancient cere- 
monials and tribal dances to the music of 
traditional chants. Order, maintained by 
brawny Navajo policemen, was perfect, 
and the Indians claimed this was the finest 
fair ever. 

Although no Federal money backs the 
annual exposition, the Office of Indian 
Affairs smiles on it as a mass education 
scheme to boost badly shaken Navajo 
morale. This tribe of 48,000, the largest 
full-blooded Indian group in the United 
States, is in desperate economic straits. 
Their number represents an increase from 
the 10,000 who formerly inhabited the 
15,000,000-acre reservation, mostly semi- 
arid plateau described by John Collier, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as “agri- 
culturally one of the most congested spots 
in the country.” There are but 15,000 
acres of irrigated farm land, far from 
enough to support the population. And 
since the Navajos are traditionally no- 
madic shepherds, they have greatly over- 
stocked the pasturage, which can support 
only 540,000 sheep. Federal curtailment of 
flocks, attempted to conserve forage for 
the future, has been generally evaded by 
the large owners, who must bear the brunt 
of the reduction campaign. 

While the government supports one- 
third of the tribe through the CCC and 
other work relief and carries from 4,000 
to 10,000 on direct-relief rolls, its most 
important contribution has been in pro- 
viding additional irrigation facilities and 
in developing lumber mills, meat can- 
neries, and other tribal projects to make 
the Navajos more self-sufficient. Politi- 
cally, expansion of the reservation is im- 
practicable, and migration of Navajos who 
could make their way in the outside world 
would cost the tribe its most competent 
leaders. In the view of Indian authorities, 
the only solution to a knotty problem lies 
in the development of entirely new forms 
of enterprise. For this, the Navajos, handi- 
capped by the fact that less than 40 
per cent of them speak English, must 
look to the Great White Father in Wash- 
ington. 


International 


A headline pleased La Guardia 


Aurora Sideshow 


The honeyed tones of Bing Crosby war- 
bling “When the Blue of the Night,” via 
a recording, were dripping from the little 
1,000-watt radio station WAAT in Jersey 
City, N.J., one morning last week when 
listeners suddenly sat bolt upright. 

“So everything was OK?” a male voice, 
obviously not Crosby’s, inquired. 

“Wow!” replied still another male. 

A few moments later a woman inter- 
rupted a news announcer’s story of the re- 
ported fall of Kiev. 

“T fixed it for Eddie to pick up a guy for 
you.” 

“OK,” a second feminine voice said. “But 
how do I know the guy Eddie’s bringing 
for me is all right?” 

Women listeners clogged the station’s 
switchboard with inquiries. Was WAAT 
introducing a new type of audience-par- 
ticipation program? Men called up by the 
score to offer their services to the young 
ladies in case their dates turned out to be 
duds. 


The station explained that magnetic 


NM 


SS 





storms accompanying the aurora borealis 
had, in effect, switched the conversations 
from a telephone wire to a parallel radio 
line leading to the WAAT transmitter. 
The Northern Lights raised hob with com- 
munications generally last week. 
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Week in the Nation 


Tuirp-Termer: Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
who already had the American Labor 
party’s endorsement, won the Republican 
nomination for a third term as mayor of 
New York and promised, between odd jobs 
as president of the United States Con. 
ference of Mayors, chairman of the Amer. 
ican section of the United States-Canaiian 
Joint Defense Board, and administrator of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, to wage an 
active campaign against his Tammiiny-. 
backed Democratic opponent, Brooklyn 
District Attorney William O’Dwyer. 


Senator: Gov. Burnet R. Maybank of 
South Carolina defeated his predecessor, 
Olin D. Johnston, for senator in the run- 
off Democratic Primary, which is tanta- 
mount to election. The 42-year-old inter- 
ventionist ex-mayor of Charleston will 
serve out the unexpired year of Supreme 
Court Justice James F. Byrnes’ term. 











Warrare: Vermont’s state legislature 
voted that the United States has been in 
“armed conflict” since President Roose- 
velt’s “shoot first” speech in order to 
authorize payment of $10 monthly bonuses 
to Green Mountain boys in the Army and 
Navy. 


Rescue: Herbert Hoover rescued Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt from a dangerous pre- 
dicament. The Mississippi River towboat 
named after the ex-President pulled the 
tug bearing his successor’s moniker off the 
rocks in Big Muddy, near Red Wing, Minn. 


VeTERANS: Ninety of the nation’s 1,000 
survivors of the Union Army, averaging 
95 years in age, attended the diamond 
jubilee encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic at Columbus, Ohio, and 
elected George A. Gay, 93-year-old ex- 
sailor from Nashua, N.H., as commander. 
Only one of the “boys in blue,” Richard 
R. Graham, 96, Kentucky’s sole survivor, 
marched the full mile of the traditional 
parade. 


Inavucuration: After resigning as chan- 
cellor of the University of Puerto Rico 
amid student outcries against his holding 
two jobs, Rexford G. Tugwell took the 
oath of office as governor of the island with 
a pledge to combat its “chief problein”: 
poverty. 


ATTACHMENT: The 5,478-ton Spanish 
freighter Navemar, which carried 769 Enro- 
pean refugees from Seville to New York 
although it normally accommodates only 
fifteen (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 22), was at- 
tached after 33 Czecho-Slovak passengers 
sued for $20,500 damages each, charging 
breach of contract, misrepresentation, and 
negligence. 


Sarety: The National Safety Council re- 
ported that Idaho, North Dakota, Flori:a, 
and Rhode Island led their sections in 
traffic safety in the first half of this year, 
with North Dakota out in front. 
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German Smash Into Ukraine 
Perils Position of Russians 


Successes Pave the Way 
for Vital Blow Against the Reds; 
Luftwaffe Pounds Leningrad 


The ground plan of the siege of Lenin- 
grad would fit Chicago and its environs: 
water on one side of the city, flat land on 
the other three; more than 4,000,000 souls 
crowded into an area of less than 2,000 
square miles. Last week one of the German 
propaganda-company correspondents re- 
ported that through binoculars he could 
see the spires and church domes in the 
center of the city and hazarded a guess 
that the people inside did not realize the 
enemy was so near. 

The intensity of the siege increased as 
dive and flat bombers and artillery ranged 
beyond the limited military objectives. on 
which they had previously concentrated. 
In Berlin a Nazi spokesman predicted ter- 
rible carnage and destruction to come be- 
cause the population chose to hold out 
rather than heed propaganda appeals to 
surrender. Of the 4,500,000 people inside 
the defense lines, many thousands were 
refugees from surrounding villages, now 
homeless and sleeping in parks or air-raid 
shelters. Leningrad does not have a sub- 
way, and the shelter problem is difficult 
owing to the many canals and the marshy 
land on which the city is built. 


But many of the civilians were under 
arms. New civilian defense units were in 
the ring of fortifications and were reported 
as taking part in one counterattack which 
drove the Germans back 10 miles. Marines 
and sailors from the naval base and dive 
bombers of the Red Fleet also were aiding 
Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff’s armies. 

The sailors also were busy in their own 
element, since this siege is amphibious and 
one arm of the German attack is by sea 
(see Admiral Pratt’s War Week) . The Rus- 
sians claimed that they had repulsed sev- 
eral assaults on Oesel Island, sinking at 
least four troop transports and _ several 
naval vessels, before the Germans finally 
took the island on Sept. 20. The Soviets 
described these as miniature replicas of the 
Crete attack, with the Germans using dive 
bombers and parachute troops. 

The assault which finally succeeded, how- 
ever, was more prosaic. The Nazis said that 
a captain and contingent of shock troops 
worked their way across a partially de- 
stroyed causeway from M@één Island and 
established a bridgehead from which the 
following troops drove on to capture Arens- 
burg (see map, page 27). The loss of Oesel 
deprived the Russians of a base from which 
their planes had raided Berlin, and also of 
one of the three anchors to their defenses 
of the Gulf of Finland. The other two, 
Dagé Island and Hangé, on the Finnish 
coast, still held out. The most powerful 


fortress of all, Kronstadt, in Leningrad 
Harbor, had just begun to catch the brunt 
of consistent heavy bombing. 

These sea operations were minor com- 
pared with the land attack. The Russians 
said that so many German troops had been 
pulled out of occupied villages and rushed 
to Leningrad that Red guerrillas were able 
to reoccupy 52 communities. Fighting 
around the city was a constantly repeated 
tussle for pillboxes. Some of those built by 
the Russians had concrete and steel walls 
6 feet thick, with revolving turrets for the 
guns, and tremendous artillery fire was re- 
quired before they were biasted apart and 
the infantry could move up. Part of one 
German division boasted that it had de- 
stroyed 119 such strongholds. The skill- 
fully built tank traps, 9 feet wide and 6 
feet deep, which pocked the plain also 
caused the Germans serious trouble. 


Ukraine 


Leningrad is a stiff and formal city, so 
precisely laid out that it is like an archi- 
tect’s model. And for several hundred miles 
to the south of it, where the battleline 
swayed beneath indecisive attacks and 
counterattacks last week, the country is 
cold, brooding, full of swamps and dark 
forests. The southern end of this line, 
however, is another picture. According to 
the old saying, the Ukraine is so rich that a 
plow left out overnight will be covered by 
the grain in morning. The Bolshevik ver- 
sion has been to leave out a draftsman’s 
drawings to be covered by a factory over- 
night. 

Two months ago the Germans made im- 
portant advances in the Ukraine but barely 
reached the fringe of its real riches. Last 





The Nazis hit a blitzkrieg pace again and drove deep into the Russian interior 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting ter- 
ritorial gains in the peace of March 
13, 1940. 


1940 

Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break Brit- 
ish morale. Italy conquered British So- 
maliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia 
into the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, reached Ben- 
gasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 


1941 

On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, begun April 6, 
drove the British from Greece by May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed, and between April 19- 
May 31 the British defeated an Iraqi 
uprising. On May 10 Hess flew to 
Britain. A Nazi air invasion, May 20- 
June 1, took Crete from the British. Be- 
tween June 8-July 12 the British and 
Free French conquered Syria. Hitler at- 
tacked Russia June 22. On July 7 the 
United States occupied Iceland, and on 
July 12 London and Moscow pledged 
mutual aid. By July 23 Japan completed 
occupation of Indo-China. On Aug. 14 
Churchill and Roosevelt announced an 
eight-point “Atlantic Charter.” Between 
Aug. 25-29 Hitler and Mussolini con- 
ferred. Iran ended resistance to Anglo- 
Russian forces on Aug. 28. On Sept. 11, 
President Roosevelt, after citing the 
Nazi attack on U.S. destroyer Greer and 
other American-owned ships, warned the 
Axis that the U.S. Navy would guard 
all ships engaged in commerce in U.S. 
defensive waters and would fire on any 
Axis warships sighted. 


Last Week 
Sept. 19—Germany reported the fall 
of Kiev, the cutting off of the Crimea, 
and a victorious sweep 200 miles onward 


toward the important industrial city of 
Kharkov: 
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New German drives menaced the Donets Basin and the Caucasus 


week they broke through again, and this 
time into the heart of this source of food 
and war supplies. 

Kiev fell on Sept. 19. The Nazis had ar- 
rived outside the city in mid-July but 
made no serious assault until two encircling 
columns had shaken off furious Russian 
counterattacks and joined in the offensive. 
Two weeks ago the Russians claimed that 
they had virtually wiped out one of these 
columns, striking down from Gomel under 
the most famous Nazi panzer commander, 
Col. Gen. Heinz Guderian. Last week, 
however, Guderian was in command of 
one of the columns encircling Kiev. The 
commander of the other was Col. Gen. 
Ewald. von Kleist; also a noted panzer 
leader, who had struck up from the south 
and joined Guderian 125 miles east of 
Kiev. In the pocket thus formed, the Ger- 
mans claimed to have trapped an enormous 
Russian force, estimated from 250.000 to 
450,000 men. The whole operation was 
under Field Marshal Gen. Walther von 
Reichenau, one of the most successful com- 
manders in the west last year. 

The attack on Kiev itself was described 
by the Germans as a model of blitzkrieg, 
with dive bombers, flame throwers, tanks, 
and infantry functioning in oiled coordina- 
tion. The blow fell so quickly that, ac- 
cording to first reports, the city suffered 
little damage. Nazi dispatches said that the 
Soviet commanders in the city fled, and 
the remaining forces surrendered. 

Kiev, named for Kiy, a legendary keeper 
of the ford, is built over the hills on the 
west bank of the Dnieper. It is the capital 
of the Ukraine and one of the most ancient 
of Russian cities. Its princes were the first 
to embrace Christianity, and its cathedrals 
were the objectives of pilgrims for so many 


generations that old historians used to call 
it the “Russian Jerusalem.” But its tra- 
dition is greater than its actual importance 
in Soviet life. 

Hence the fall of the city was less of a 
blow than was the consequent opening of 
routes to more important centers beyond. 
By this week the Germans claimed Pol- 
tava, formerly a pleasant agricultural town 
in the center of the rich Black Earth re- 
gion, and now also a center of humming 
textile mills. And beyond Poltava lies 
Kharkov and the basin of the Donets 
River. Kharkov, with its enormous tractor 
plant now turning out tanks, its machine 
and locomotive plants, and its eight rail- 
way lines, is industrially the most im- 
portant city in the Ukraine. The Donets 
Basin, shortened to Donbas in Bolshevik 
lingo, is comparable to the industrial con- 
centration around Pittsburgh, containing 
all the Ukraine’s coal, most of the s<‘eel, 
and a good proportion of the power 2nd 
manufacturing output. 

Aside from the forces trapped east of 
Kiev, the Germans did not claim that the 
armies of Marshal Semyon Budenny had 
been so cut up they could not put up any 
fight for these regions. But the break- 
through on this front was general, not con- 
fined to Kiev and the offensive over ol- 
tava toward Kharkov. Another column 
struck south, leaving encircled Odessa in 
the rear and speeding across the plains 
fringing the Black Sea. 

This action began as a series of biiter 
fights for bridgeheads across the Dnieper, 
with the Nazis using dive bombers against 
the stubborn resistance of Russian gul- 
boats and artillery. The first bridgehcad 
established was won by a freak: the Rus- 


sian retreat stirred up such enormous 
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clouds of dust that, as they fell back across 
one bridge, Nazi sappers were able to work 
their way forward in the dust screen and 
destroy the detonating charges which had 
been meant to blow up the bridge. The 
most decisive action, however, and the one 
on which success depended, was fought by 
one division which held a bridgehead at 
Berislav for ten days against repeated Rus- 
sian counterattacks. 

The Crimea has a reputation as the pro- 
letarian Florida. Its climate is tropical, and 
the luxurious villas of Czarist days have 
been turned into winter rest homes for 
workers and soldiers. But the reputation 
comes from the charms of the narrow strip 
of southeast coast, where the Black Sea 
almost washes the base of the mountains. 
Except for the mountain ring at the south- 
ern tip, the peninsula is a treeless and un- 
inviting plain. In the fifteenth century it 
was the base of operation of a Tatar tribe, 
an offshoot of the Golden Horde and the 
Tatar trace is still strong in its peoples. 

But the Crimea also has Sevastopol, 
whose harbor, 36 to 240 feet deep, is the 
main Russian Black Sea naval base. At the 
start of this week the Germans had only 
taken Perekop, the town on the 4-mile neck 
of land which connects peninsula and main- 
land, and had moved across the neighbor- 
ing, and even narrower, strip to the Sea of 
Azov. 

They were minor conquests, and easy to 
take. Placed there, however, the German 
Armies were over the first hurdle on the 
way to a campaign that could be decisive: 
destruction of Russian naval supremacy in 
this sea, capture of the important railway 
and manufacturing city of Rostov-on-Don, 
severance of the British-American supply 
route through Iran, and capture of the oil 
reservoir of the Soviet Union. 


Repercussions 


The effects of the German successes in 
the Soviet Ukraine were felt from the 
Balkans and the Middle East to London 
and Washington. 

A series of incidents pointing straight 
toward entrance into the war occurred in 
Bulgaria. The Soviet Union rejected Sofia’s 
reply to its note charging that the Bulgari- 
ans were allowing the Germans to use their 
country as a base for an attack on the Cri- 
mea and the Caucasus. Sofia retorted that 
Red parachute troops had been dropped 
on Bulgarian soil and that two Bulgarian 
steamers had been sunk by Soviet mines. 
The Bulgarians also were reported to have 
asked the Turks for the passage through 
the Dardanelles of eight Italian destroyers, 
supposedly purchased by Bulgaria. A state 
of emergency was proclaimed throughout 
that country, and the British forecast that 
King Boris’ visit to Hitler meant that this 
last remaining little Balkan neutral would 
quickly come into the war. 

In a way, Bulgaria’s preparations for war 
were aimed as much at Turkey as at Rus- 
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ee the campaign in Rus- 
sia to be founded on the Reich’s need 
for bread and oil, then after the 
Ukraine must come the drive to the 
Caucasus. This means domination of 
the Black Sea, for without control of 
these waters the oil from Batum and 
Baku could not reach the Rumanian 
ports for passage through the Danube 
to Germany. Consequently it follows 
that this great inland sea and its Rus- 
sian coastline will soon become a new 
theater of operations for the German 
hordes now spreading in a flood tide 
over the Ukraine. 

The Russian Black Sea Fleet, based 
on Sevastopol, at the southern tip of 
the Crimea, is a barrier that must be re- 
moved if Germany is to attain her real 
goal in this region. The Crimea, there- 
fore, is the foremost intermediate ob- 
jective in the Hitler plan for control of 
$ the Black Sea and the oil regions of 
the Caucasus. 

The threat of a German offensive in 
this famous area recalls the Crimean 
campaign of the Franco-British forces, 
the purpose of which was the exclusion 
of Russian ships from the Black Sea, 
and this is much the same objective in 
the Hitler plan of today. It was in the 
Crimean War just 87 years ago this 
September that the allied British and 
French forces, transported by ships, 
landed on the south coast of the penin- 
sula. After establishing a beach head, 
they pushed back Russian resistance 
and initiated siege operations against 
the Sevastopol garrison, which they ex- 
pected to capitulate “after a short can- 
nonade.” The siege lasted 349 days. 

After the landing, difficulties arose 
almost at once owing to the “absence of 
all information about the Crimea.” The 
dearth of any data on the topography 
of the peninsula was appalling—in fact 
history records that one French group 
utilized planchette boards in trying to 
contact the spirit of Napoleon for a 
description of the land. And reports of 
the day say that there was not only no 
military information available, there was 
no map of the country that could be 
had for the allied forces. In contrast, the 
German system of today provides maps 
down to include the noncommissioned 
officer, and more than 200 tons of maps 
i . 
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Another War Comes to the Crimea 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


were compiled for our fall maneuvers. 

The allies’ lack of “information con- 
cerning the enemy” not only prolonged 
the campaign but brought to them long 
months of suffering and hardships with 
a loss of 100,000 men. In no other mil- 
tary venture has the English soldier 
suffered more from want than in the 
Crimean War. Lack of supplies includ- 
ed not only food and medicines, but 
equipment, a condition which indelibly 
marked this campaign as Britain’s worst 
managed overseas expedition. Perhaps 
no union with allies as that with the 
French in the Crimea has brought home - 
to the. British more convincing teach- 
ings of the dangers of a coalition expe- 
dition and the ineffectiveness of councils 
of war in the direction of a military 
campaign. But these are problems that 
would not come to either the German 
or Russian Armies, for Hitler and Stalin 
tun the works in their respective 
spheres. 

That the allies gained their objective 
in this war must be attributed to their 
power of endurance, supported by the 
spirit of the French and the dogged de- 
termination of the British to succeed 
notwithstanding failures and adversities. 


Perhaps the outstanding tactical 
lessons from the siege of Sevastopol 
were the proved value of an active de- 
fense, the resisting power of “hasty in- 
trenchments,” and the effective employ- 
ment of the howitzer. The siege fight- 
ing especially emphasized the impor- 
tance of the howitzer, which had been 
developed during the long peace that 
followed the Napoleonic wars. This 
weapon, mortar type, demonstrated the 
effectiveness of its “high angle,” or “in- 
direct” fire against targets not visible 
from the gun positions, and has played 
an important part in combat ever since, 
particularly in the German forces be- 
sieging Russian garrisons. 

Perhaps the outstanding fighting 
story of this campaign is “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” over the Balaklava 
field facing Sevastopol. There rode the 
“gallant six hundred” into the blazing 
guns of Russian artillery, in one of the 
most heroic and_ spectacular blitz 
charges of history—and perhaps the 
most useless. 
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International radiophoto 


Citadel of Kiev: the Germans capture one of Russia’s holy cities 


sia. The Turks are the traditional enemies 
of the Bulgarians, but the sentimental at- 
tachment of King Boris’ people to Russia 
is still so strong that war against the Soviet 
might cause a revolution. The whole effect 
was greatly to weaken Turkey’s position. 
The London Sunday Observer openly de- 
clared that if the Turks were to expect 
Britain and her allies to give effective aid 
they would have to admit Allied troops 
before an Axis attack occurred—a move 
that would be certain to precipitate that 
very attack. 

In preparation for such contingencies 
the British concentrated men and material 
in Syria, Iraq, and Persia. They also 
worked quickly to improve their political 
position in those Moslem countries. In 
Iran, the deposition of the Shah by his 
son and the nationalization of much of 
his vast properties were part of this. An- 
other was the establishment of a republic 


in Syria, with leading Arab politicians 
forming the first government. Meanwhile, 
the hit-and-run war with the Axis in 
the Mediterranean continued. Axis planes 
bombed Cairo, for which the British had 
previously promised to retaliate by raiding 
Rome. The Italians claimed that two-man 
torpedo craft “suicide boats” had pene- 
trated Gibraltar Harbor and sunk three 
ships, while the British reported that their 
forces had sunk two 24,000-ton Fascist 
liners and damaged another. 

In Britain itself, the British mission had 
already left for Moscow and the American 
mission stopped over in London and ar- 
rived in Moscow on Sept. 22 (see page 13) . 
A “Tanks for Russia” week began and a 
call went out from labor leaders and from 
Soviet Ambassador Ivan Maisky to step 
up production to the highest possible level. 
It was announced that British pilots were 
already in action on the Russian front. 


And the RAF staged one of its biggest and 
longest raids over the occupied territories 
and the Reich in an effort to force the 
Germans to withdraw planes from the 
struggle with the Soviet. 





Mukden Anniversary 


Japan Marks Decade of Conquest 
While China Hurls New Defiance 


At 10 p.m. on Sept. 18, 1931, a section 
of the South Manchurian railway, just 
north of Mukden, was dynamited by Chi- 
nese terrorists. A few plates and ties were 
damaged and a 31-inch rail was bent—ac- 
cording to the still unverified story given 
out by the Japanese. This was the “Muk- 
den incident”—the occurrence which gave 
the Japanese Army an excuse to begin the 
conquest of Manchuria and which finally 
led to the war with China and Tokyo's 
present drive to obtain hegemony over the 
entire Far East. 

Last week the tenth anniversary of the 
Mukden incident was observed by both 
China and Japan. 

Tokyo celebrated Sept. 18 with speeches, 
broadcasts, banquets, and visits to Shinto 
shrines. In a one-minute period of silence 
the war dead of the nation were honored. 
Cabinet ministers and Axis diplomats at- 
tended a banquet in the Imperial Hotel 
and afterward War Minister Lt. Gen. Eiki 
Tojo proclaimed in a broadcast: “The 
Manchurian incident was a _heaven-sent 
tocsin signalizing at home and abroad the 
epoch-making dawn of East Asia.” This 
was the official view. But Japan’s new 
doubts and hesitancy as to its course were 
reflected in an effort by the government to 
make celebration of the first anniversary 
of the signing of the Tripartite Pact with 
Italy and Germany on Sept. 27 as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Japanese Axis sup- 
porters complained bitterly against this 
and went ahead with their plans, which 
included the distribution of the “Song of 
the Tripartite Pact” on phonograph rec- 
ords to organizations and schools through- 
out the country. 

In Japanese-held territories, Muk:den 
Day was marked by a wave of violence. 
As a climax to a week of shootings in 
Shanghai, a time bomb wrecked a racio 
station in the French concession while 
gunmen killed the Russian publisher of a 
Japanese-sponsored newspaper and two 
Japanese merchants. In Nanking ten ))r- 
sons died and 50 were injured when time 
bombs exploded in the Central Station. 
Canton was put under martial Jaw aiter 
eight explosions occurred and_ several 
Japanese lives were lost. 

Free China observed the anniversary by 
renewing its defiance of the invaders. Chi- 
ang Kai-shek in a broadcast promised that 
China would never stop fighting until 
Manchuria was recovered: “The final col- 
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IF you’ve never tried 
a cold Toddy, maybe 
it’s our fault. 

You see, we've fre- 
quently described the 
virtues of the hot 

Voddy. But we’ve somehow over- 
ooked telling you what a soul-satis- 
ving drink its older brother—the cold 
‘Vhiskey Toddy—can be! 

Ina way, though, you who are about 
0 enjoy this grand drink for the very 
“rst time are especially fortunate... 

For today there awaits you a very 


special whiskey...a Four Roses 
‘mer than any whiskey we have ever 






made or known ...a superb Four 
Roses that endows a Toddy with al- 
most breath-taking magnificence! 

So, follow faithfully the simple di- 
rections given below and discover this 
time-honored drink for yourself! 

How to make a Four Roses 
cold Whiskey Toddy 


Into a large Toddy glass put a scant 


teaspoonful of sugar, one jigger of 
water, and a twist of lemon peel. Now 
pour in two brimming jiggers of Four 
Roses. Add a lump of ice, stir gently 
...and savor to the full the surpassing 
flavor, the mellow perfection, of this 
majestic drink...a drink with not a 


single frill to dim the luster of Four 
Roses’ brilliance! 


our Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville ¢ Baltimore 















A Rising Curve of Flying History: Starting at the bottom are the First Martin Airplane. 1909; First U. S. Army Training Plane, 1913; 








First Martin Bomber, 1918; Martin B-10 Bomber, 1932; Martin B-26 Bomber, 154), 





BACKGROUND FOR BOMBARDMENT 


No sudden inspiration was the design of the U.S. 
Army’s new Martin B-26 . . . with “striking 
power unequalled in a medium bomber’. . . 
“faster than many pursuit planes now fighting 
in Europe” . . . most heavily defended plane of 
its class . . . armed to pour gunfire in all direc- 
tions . . . the world’s “‘fightin’est” bomber. 


Back of the Martin B-26 lies the longest bomb- 
ing experience in the annals of aviation—28 
years long! In 1913, five years after he built 
his first airplane, Glenn L. Martin built Amer- 
ica’s first Military Training Plane, in it acted 
as bombardier in the U.S. Army’s first bomb- 


dropping experiments. Five years later came 


the earliest of the famous Martin Bombers, 
first twin-engine bomber in history, standard 
of the Army for a decade. Again, in 1932, the 
precedent-shattering Martin B-10 Bomber, 
100 miles an hour faster than any other serv- 
ice bomber of its time, revolutionized aerial tac- 
tics, was awarded the coveted Collier Trophy. 
And these are but high spots of a bomber- 
building experience which also produced, 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Ri) Aircraft Since 1909 


among other important types, the first air. 
cooled-engine bomber, the first dive bomb 
to carry a 1,000-pound bomb, great patr: 
bombers for the Navy, and the now famou 
Martin “Maryland” Bombers for Britain. 


Now, out of the rich experience of the olde:: 
and one of the largest aircraft manufacture: 
in the world, Martin B-26 Bombers are roa: 
ing from production lines in a swiftly moun‘- 
ing torrent of air power—joining the Arm 
at a rate never before equalled in the produc 
tion of large military aircraft. America is mee:- 
ing the challenge! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U,S.4 
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lapse of Japan as an aggressor is about to 
begin. We cannot stop at any point short 
of the ultimate aim we have set for our- 
selves.” Gen. Chou En-lai, leading Com- 
munist general, wrote: “The Communists 
will never be discouraged by Japanese 
mopping up and encirclement.” In Chung- 
king, mass meetings and patriotic demon- 
strations were climaxed by a spectacular 
parade in which thousands of torches 
formed a moving ridge of fire on the rocky 
slopes above the Yangtze. 


Significance 


The tenth anniversary of the Mukden 
incident found Japan facing the same di- 
lemma as the Reich—its inability to end 
the war that it had started. Furthermore, 
in the case of Japan, the balance sheet in 
the military, economic, and diplomatic 
columns showed that the struggle had only 
put it into the red. 

So far as military operations are con- 
cerned, after four years of fighting, no 
more than 10 to 12 per cent of the terri- 
tory in China proper has been conquered 
by the Japanese Armies. Of China’s 425,- 
000,000 people, only about 9 per cent have 
been brought under Japanese rule. The 
war's momentum fizzled out long ago, too. 
Between July 1937 and July 1938, the 
Japanese advances totaled 2,390 miles. 
The next year they gained 418.5 miles and 
the next 178, During the fourth year, how- 
ever, they retreated 93.5 miles. 

Economically, the drain on Tokyo has 
been tremendous. Up to last July, the war 
cost $5,271,060,000. This outlay brought 
only a small return, for Chinese guerrillas 
hampered any systematic exploitation of 
the occupied territories. Even in Manchu- 
‘uo, exploitation never matched early 
hopes. The Japanese public was told last 








Newsweek 


On the tenth anniversary of Mukden, China’s Army numbers 5,000,000 


week by'Yoshisuke Aikawa, president of 
the Manchuria Industrial Development 
Corp., that to make Manchukuo a success 
American capital and heavy machinery 
would be needed. “It is not my fault,” he 
said, “but because of the international situ- 
ation, the plan for introducing capital 
into Manchukuo for industrializing the 
country has become impossible. Moreover, 
the elder brother [Japan] is now fighting a 
war and is unable to furnish us even tech- 
nical help.” 

Diplomatically, Japan is now faced by a 
coalition of Russia, the United States, 
Britain, and the Netherlands Indies. Rus- 
sia has supplied war goods to China in a 
$300,000,000 barter deal. The United 
States and Britain froze Japanese credits 
and granted loans to China, totaling $250,- 
000,000. The Dutch refused to supply oil 
for the military machine. 

On the other hand, China’s balance 
sheet showed some grounds for optimism. 
Four years of war had unified the country 
and ga'vanized its fighting spirit. Although 
large parts of Chungking have been de- 
stroyed by 150 air raids, the capital is still 
functioning. And in spite of military losses 
estimated at some 2,100,000 dead and 
wounded,* Free China’s Army has grown 
to a strength of 5,000,000 men. 





Harsfjarden Inferno 


Sweden has thus far managed to pre- 
serve neutrality in the war, to a large ex- 
tent because of its excellent army and navy. 
The navy in particular has been greatly 





*The Japanese claimed to have counted 
2,015,000 Chinese dead and estimated the total 


‘of Chinese mortalities at 3,800,000. 


expanded. Old craft have been modernized 
and new construction speeded up. At the 
beginning of 1941 Vice Admiral Fabian 
Tamm, the commander-in-chief, promised 
a new ship every week for six months. 

Last week Sweden’s navy suffered a 
severe blow. On Sept. 17 an explosion shook 
the 1,040-ton destroyer Géteborg in the 
Harsfjarden naval base near Stockholm. 
Flames leapt up from the vessel’s oil tanks 
and spread to the two 1,020-ton destroyers 
Klas Horn and Klas Uggla lying alongside 
and to a munitions dump ashore. For two 
hours the blasts went on aboard the ships, 
all three of which sank. During the first 
hour thick smoke and blazing oil pre- 
vented rescue work. The toll was 31 dead, 
12 injured. The fact that more than half 
the crews were on leave kept the casual- 
ties low. There was no official explanation 
for the disaster, the worst in Swedish naval 
history, but unofficially it was attributed 
either to a boiler explosion or a carelessly 
handled torpedo. 

The loss of the three ships cut the num- 
ber of modern Swedish destroyers to thir- 
teen, including four Italian-built craft 
which arrived in July 1940. However, the 
navy has the 4,775-ton combination air- 
craft carrier-cruiser Gotland, built in 1933, 
three World War coast-defense vessels of 
more than 7,000 tons each, five over-age 
armored vessels, totaling 17,500 tons, used 
for coast defense, eighteen or more sub- 
marines, some 50 minor craft, with four 
8,000-ton cruisers building or ordered. 





Pinch on the Reich 


Economy Shows Sign of Strain 
but It’s Far From a Crack-Up 


German consumers last week received 
their ration cards for the coming winter. 
In addition to the usual seven for the 
purchase of staple foodstuffs, there was an 
extra card this time—for potatoes. Hither- 
to, potatoes had been the only important 
food unrationed in the Reich, and when 
other commodities ran short the Germans 
filed up on potatoes. Consumption in 
many cities has more than doubled since 
the outbreak of the war. 

Although the rationing of potatoes in 
the Reich does not mark a turning point 
in the economic war, it is one of the most 
important signs that have yet appeared 
of the increasing strain to which Ger- 
many’s entire economy has been subjected. 
There have been many others. In Wash- 
ington last week, for example, three re- 
ports bobbed up. One was that the butter 
and margarine ration in the German Army 
had been cut. Another told of Nazi efforts 
to buy liver extract in South America. The 
third was a story of German soldiers be- 
ing poisoned in Libya by food packed in 
containers made of lead. , 

All these signs shed some light on what 
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The Role of Sea Power in the Battle of Russia 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


In the Russian campaign, the con- 
nection between sea and military op- 
erations is evident in the Arctic, in the 
Black Sea, and particularly in the op- 
erations around the Gulf of Finland. 

While operations in the Barents Sea 
can never assume the full-fledged im- 
portance of Baltic and Black Sea opera- 
tions, they have their purpose. On the 
part of the Russians, it is to keep open 
one supply line from Britain and Amer- 
ica, via Murmansk and Archangel. The 
Germans, endeavoring to reinforce the 
Finns in this area, have had recourse to 
sea transportation around Norway. The 
result is fighting in the Barents among 
German transports, lightly supported, 
and Russian naval craft, in which two 
or three troop-laden transports have 
been sunk. 

In the Black Sea, affairs have not 
reached the full-fledged operations stage 
yet, though preparations are being made 
for an intensive campaign there later. 
Some Nazi submarines, a few speed- 
boats, and transports have been accu- 
mulated at Bulgarian Black Sea ports, 
with Grand Admiral Erich Raeder on 
the spot to superintend the job, while 
the Italians have endeavored to get 
some of their naval craft, even using 
Bulgaria as a screen, past the Straits 
guarded by Turkey. 

In the meantime, most of the actual 
sea fighting has taken place on the 
Dnieper River, where light monitors 
and gunboats have been engaged, and 
in and around Odessa, where marines 
and sailors have been landed to take 
part in the defense of that city and 
have been complimented for the tenac- 
ity with which they fought. 


But in the Baltic and Gulf of Fin- 
land, sea operations have been in full 
swing for some time. German activities, 
of course, focus around the land cam- 
paign, the objective of which is the 
capture of Leningrad and the nearby 
island naval base of Kronstadt. 

As the land campaign closed around 
Leningrad, the sea war moved into 
the Gulf of Finland, and for a while the 
Russians had the edge. They held 
the strategic positions of Hangé on the 
Finnish side of the gulf, Tallinn in Es- 
tonia, with excellent sea approaches on 
the southern side, Kronstadt at the head 
of the Gulf of Finland, and the island 
of Oesel—from which spot it was re- 


ported that air attacks on Berlin were 
made—and Dagé, both islands guard- 
ing the southern approaches to the Gulf 
of Finland and standing square across 
the Gulf of Riga (see map on opposite 
page). 

Then Tallinn fell and the slaughter 
was terrific. The fleeing civilians and 
troops were mercilessly bombed—few 
reached Kronstadt or Oesel. Even the 
hospital ship Siberia lost 400 souls. It 
was another Dunkerque, but worse since 
the Russians have not the sea expe- 
rience of the British. 

Then the Nazis mined the Gulf of 
Finland from Narva to the Finnish 
coast and moved in on Kronstadt and 
the base on Oesel Island to trap the 
Red Baltic Fleet, estimated by Berlin 
at 2 old battleships, 6 cruisers, 30 de- 
stroyers, 100 submarines, 50 mine 
sweepers, 12 torpedo boats, and many 
mine layers and auxiliaries. 

Since the canal connecting the Baltic 
and White Seas has been reported cut, 
it might be possible to bottle up the 
Russians in this way. The fighting has 
been severe. The Nazis report recent 
Russian losses to be more than 92 ships 
of all types, including warships, and 
repeated and intensive bombing has at- 
tempted to silence the gunfire of Kron- 
stadt. 

But the losses have not been one- 
sided. The Russians report that a dozen 
airmen made liviig bembs of them- 
selves off Kronstadt and crashed into 
twelve German ships, destroying the 
vessels, their personnel, and the war 
equipment they carried. And off Oesel 
Island, an excellent strategic base only 
120 miles from neutral Sweden, where 
a fleet might intern with Sweden’s per- 
mission, two heavy Nazi attacks by sea 
and air were beaten off with great Ger- 
man loss of life, though late reports 
from Berlin state that the Nazis have 
gained a foothold there. In October 
1917 the Germans did capture this is- 


Jand—an operation which our Army 


has studied as a lesson in invasion across 
water (see General Fuqua’s War Week, 
July 29, 1940). If the Russians can 
hold Leningrad, Kronstadt, and Oesel 
Island, their fleet may still be a thorn 
in the side of the Nazis. If these stra- 
tegic spots fall, there seems little the 


Russian Baltic Fleet can do except fight ° 


to a finish, with some submarines and 
swift small craft escaping at night. 
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is probably the most obscure phase of the 
present struggle: the economic war that 
Britain is waging against the Reich. Thi; 
war has taken two forms, the sea blockade 
of the European Continent and the bomb. 
ing of German industries by the RAF. The 
sea blockade is Britain’s traditional weapon 
and was one of the most important factors 
in Germany’s collapse in 1918. But this 
time the British have labored under many 
more difficulties than they did in the last 
war. 

In the first place, there have been more 
leaks in the blockade. The most important 
was Russia. From the Soviet, the Reich 
boasted that it had received in one year, 
1,000,000 tons of oil and 1,000,000 tons of 
grain. In addition, an annual 200,000 tons 
of vital materials was shipped to Germany 
over the Transsiberian Railway. Another 
leak has resulted from North African ship. 
ments to France. Finally, there is the LAT 
airline from Italy to South America, over 
which light, valuable goods, such as quartz 
crystals and platinum, are transported. 

In the main, however, the blockade has 
fulfilled its purpose: Axis commerce has 
been forced off the oceans. The success of 
the RAF in bombing German industry 
is far harder to estimate. Here even the 
reports of the returning pilots are of little 
value in establishing exactly what indus- 
trial damage has been inflicted. Instead, 
the British must depend on photographic 
reconnaissance in the daytime and reports 
from agents on the Continent for exact 
knowledge. 

Extremely heavy damage, however, has 
been inflicted by the RAF in the general 
vicinity of Hamburg, Bremen, and Kiel, 
and in the Rhine and Ruhr regions. The 
Germans, for example, last week admitted 
that the destruction of residences in a 
British raid on Hamburg was “stagger- 
ing.” Whether factories are hit or not, 
such raids have the effect of disrupting the 
industrial life of a city for a certain Jength 
of time. The difficulty of forming a clear 
picture of industrial damage, however, 
has led the RAF to concentrate on what 
is considered the weakest feature of Ger- 
man economy—the transport system. In 
this line, one of the chief British efforts 
has been directed toward disrupting cvast- 
al shipping. 

To meet the strain of economic war, 
the Germans have organized a complex 
economy that has functioned with aston- 
ishing success. The nominal heads are 
Marshal Goring, director of the ‘our 
Year Plans, and Walther Funk, president 
of the Reichsbank. The real genius be- 
hind the Nazi industrial machine, liow- 
ever, is an economist and _ businessman, 
Helmuth Wohlthat. He was once an offi- 
cer in the German Army and still looks it. 
Before the war he was one of Germaiy’s 
most successful negotiators of economic 
pacts. In this phase of his career, he be- 
came noted for his ability to pour down 
brandy and champagne and still remain 
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The Germans take Oesel... 


clear-minded enough to drive a hard bar- 
gain. He married into Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht’s family and now occupies rough- 
ly the same position in the Reich that the 
stiff-necked doctor once did. 

This winter the RAF offensive and the 
British sea blockade, combined with the 
Russian campaign, will put Wohlthat to 
his greatest test. As autumn falls, a sur- 
vey of the most important branches of 
German economy reveals the following 
picture: 


Foop: The Nazi wartime diet was laid 
down in September 1939. It has been 
monotonous but sufficient, and until the 
rationing of potatoes last week there was 
only one major reduction, a 25 per cent 
cut in the meat allowance. In addition, 
the Reich’s rations have been increased 
by looted food from conquered coun- 
tries and fruit and vegetable imports 
from Italy. Incidentally, Rome last week 
decreed curtailed meals in all restau- 
rants. 

This German minimum diet has been 
maintained despite poor harvests through- 
out Europe that last year were 25 per cent 
below normal, and this year extremely bad 
weather has cut the yield. Nazi cereal and 
fat reserves are estimated as sufficient to 
last through 1942, and the Reich has kept 
its cattle and pig populations up to the 
prewar level—in contrast to 1914-18, when 
~ were slaughtered because of lack of 

eed. 


Coat: The basic element in Germany’s 
economy is coal. On it depends German 
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... to bottle the Red Fleet and close Leningrad’s sea outlet 


production of synthetic oil, artificial rub- 
ber, and the steel industry. In 1938, Ger- 
man production amounted to 374,000,000 
tons and to that has now been added the 
output of Polish, Belgian, and French 
mines. The Germans plan to increase the 
production of the Silesian fields from 55,- 
000,000 tons a year to 100,000,000. The 
Reich also supplies Italy with its entire 
coal supply of 12,000,000 tons a year. Ger- 
man production, however, has recently 
been reported to have declined, inexpe- 
rienced miners, long hours, and general war 
weariness being blamed. 


STEEL: One of the chief Allied hopes of 
defeating Germany before the fall of 
France rested on the Reich’s lack of iron 
ore and the fact that Hitler had driven the 
steel industry up to the artificially high 
capacity of 26,000,000 tons a year. Since 
the collapse of France, however, Germany 
has had the ore and mills of most of West- 
ern Europe at its disposal with a theoretical 
total output of 42,000,000 tons a year— 
less than half of current American pro- 
duction. 


Om: The biggest economic surprise of 
the war was the Reich’s failure to ex- 
perience a severe oil shortage. The Ger- 
mans averted this by cutting civilian con- 
sumption to the lowest level possible and 
by enormously stepping up synthetic fuel 
production. One of the biggest such plants 
at Stettin was an RAF target last week. 
As a result of the Nazi efforts, the annual 
12,000,000-ton production of German 
Europe has been sufficient to fulfill min- 
imum requirements. 

Another Allied miscalculation was in the 
amount of fuel consumed in a blitzkrieg. 
The British have now admitted that the 
German Armies in the French campaign 
used little more oil than in ordinary train- 
ing operations. In Russia, the British esti- 
mate Nazi consumption at only 300,000 
tons a month. The Germans have also 
solved the difficult problem of procuring 
lubricating oil by such methods as electri- 
cally processing olive oil. — 


TexTILes: The only severe shortage that 
the Nazis admit is that of cotton. The 
1,200,000 tons imported in 1938 has had to 
be replaced with rayon and ersatz staple 
fiber. But the German artificial-cloth in- 
dustry has undergone an enormous expan- 
sion and, combined with rationing, has en- 
abled the Nazis to stretch out their sup- 
plies. 


Merats: In only one of the vital war 
metals does the Reich boast of a suffi- 
ciency—aluminum. The bauxite deposits 
of France and the Balkans supply the raw 
ore, and the great grid system of Rhine- 
land power stations furnishes the electric- 
ity. But in other metals the Reich suffers 
from an acute shortage—in copper, tin, 
lead, nickel, and chromium. 





Twelve Lives for One 
Executions in Paris Increase 
but Attacks on Nazis Continue 


Of all the cities of the world, Paris was 
the one where life began at sundown. 
From the great cafés of the Champs 
Elysées to the sidestreet bistros, it was in 
the hours of darkness that the City of 
Light gleamed most brightly. Last year, 
when the Germans tried to make Pari- 
sians stay in after dark, such a row was 
raised that the curfew gradually was ad- 
vanced from 9 p.m. to midnight. Last 
week blackness again descended on Paris. 
The German occupation authorities de- 
creed a 9 p.m. curfew for three days. 

At 8 p.m. all theaters, movies, restau- 
rants, cafés, and other gathering places 
closed their doors. That gave everyone 
an hour to get off the streets. Promptly 
at 9 p.m. Nazi patrols went out through 
the silent city with orders to pick up any 
person without a special pass. A warning 
had been issued: beforehand that violators 
would be the next victims in reprisal 
executions. The curfew began on Satur- 
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day, and there was a rush to leave Paris 
for the week end by all able to do so. 

The curfew was the direct result of the 
increasing number of attacks on Nazi 
soldiers and cases of sabotage. It supple- 
mented the German policy of executing 
hostages in reprisal, and this reached a 
new peak last week. Ten Parisians, rang- 
ing in age from a youth of 19 to a man 
of 72, were lined up against a wall, blind- 
folded, and shot by Nazi firing squads. 

Yet the threat of still more firing squads 
didn’t stop the attacks and disturbances. 
A Nazi captain and a noncommissioned of- 
ficer were fatally shot near the Gare de 
]’East. Another was shot at but not hit. A 
Paris garage requisitioned by the Germans 
was wrecked and set afire. Five barns full 
of freshly harvested wheat near Chartres 
were burned to the ground. 

Then on Sept. 20 Paris was plastered 
with posters announcing that twelve more 
“hostages” had been shot, most of them 
in the courtyard of the old Fort de Vin- 
cennes, a state prison since the fifteenth 
century and the scene of the execution of 
Mata Hari, most notorious of World War 
spies. Of the twelve victims, six were said 
to be Communists, one a Jew, two were 
charged with “aggression” against Ger- 
man soldiers, and the other three had been 
jailed for illegal possession of firearms. 
They paid with their lives for the death 
of the captain and the noncommissioned 
officer in the largest mass execution so far. 

Originally, Communists got both the 
blame and the bullets for the reign of 
terror, but last week the Germans gave 
notice that prisoners of all classes would 
be shot in reprisal. That amounted to a 
Nazi admission that the unrest wasn’t 
confined to Reds under Moscow orders, as 
was previously claimed. In his curfew de- 
cree, Col. Gen. Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, 
Nazi commander for occupied France, 
threatened: “He who shoots German sol- 
diers in the back is not a patriot but a 
cowardly murderer. I believe you under- 
stand.” 


Death of a hostage: German soldiers blindfold and execute a French civilian prisoner at Vincennes prison 


Marshal Pétain took practically the 
same line when he broadcast an appeal for 
order last Sunday: “These attacks are 
criminal. They must be imputed to foreign 
agents because it is not French tradition 
to attack in the dark soldiers obeying 
orders.” The day before he and his min- 
isters had met to discuss means of meet- 
ing the new Terror. 


‘Chaos’ 


Elsewhere in occupied Europe the story 
was the same. In Norway resistance to 
the Nazis- became so bitter that King 
Haakon and other Norwegian leaders in 
London broadcast an appeal urging cau- 
tion. Mass arrests continued even after 
the lifting of martial law in Oslo. Some 
100 Norwegians from all walks of life 
were arrested daily. Jails and concentra- 
tion camps were packed to capacity. Even 
in Denmark, which gave in to the Nazis 
without a fight, defiance mounted. The 
first concentration camp for Danes, opened 
Aug. 21 at Horseroed, already had more 
than 100 inmates and all Danish prisons 
were reported overcrowded. 

London heard that acts of sabotage 
were committed with increasing frequency 
in the Netherlands under the slogan “The 
more chaos the better.” A 9 p.m. curfew 
was ordered in the town of Hoensbroek 
and the town of Enschede was fined 50,000 
guilders for sabotage. The Germans con- 
fiscated all the property of the Dutch 
royal family. In Belgium, twelve got death 
sentences for spying and anti-German ac- 
tivity. In Poland, eighteen ex-policemen 
were executed for killing Germans. Czechs 
marked the anniversary of Masaryk’s 
death last week by starting a nationwide 
boycott of their Nazi-controlled newspa- 
pers. Strikes broke out in Bohemian and 
Moravian textile factories. In the Balkans, 
eleven Serb peasants were shot for 
attacking Nazis ‘at Sarajevo and 50 
Communists were reported executed at 


Belgrade because a German had been 
killed. 


Chilean Birthday 


Chile last week celebrated its equivalen 
of the Fourth of July—the “dieziocho,” o 
Eighteenth of September, marking the 
13lst anniversary of the republic’s inde. 
pendence from Spain. In Santiago, the col: 
ors of all the other American republics 
waved alongside the Chilean flag with jt 
lone white star on a field of blue. At a mi. 
itary parade, cheers greeted the officers and 
crews of two United States Flying For. 
tresses, sent to Chile for the occasion. 

The Reich made its contribution in the 
form of two cables. One conveyed Hitler’s 
felicitations to President Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda. The other announced that nine 
Chileans had been arrested in Europe by 
the Germans, some of them while attend. 
ing a “dieziocho” celebration in a Berlin 
hotel. 

The Germans did not try to conceal the 
fact that the action was retaliatory. Pre. 
viously, Chilean police in a sweeping cam- 
paign against Nazi agitators had arrested 
28 men accused of directing subversive 
activities. New evidence, unearthed by 
Chile’s leading investigator of Nazi plots, 
Judge Humberto Mewes of the Valdivia 
Court of Appeals, had revealed the ex- 
istence of drilled and uniformed Nazi or- 
ganizations numbering 200,000. 

Argentina also passed through a week 
of strained relations with Germany fol- 
lowing the vote of censure passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Nazi Ambas. 
sador, Baron Edmund von Thermann, at 
the beginning of the week. During a series 
of anti-Nazi demonstrations in Buenos 
Aires, two small bombs exploded near the 
German Embassy. Argentina’s leading an- 
ti-Nazi, Deputy Raul Damonte Taborda, 
dared Thermann to challenge him to a 
duel. To all this, Berlin’s reaction was 
along the lines followed with Chile. The 
Nazis threatened retaliation. But Acting 
President Ramon S. Castillo, who has 
steadfastly refused to support Damonte 
Taborda’s committee for investigating fifth- 
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column activities, declared on Sept. 21 that 
the “administration dissociates itself from 
statements made in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties.” He likewise refused to lodge a dip- 
lomatic protest against the anti-Argentine 
campaign in the Berlin press. 





Peru vs. Ecuador 


Peru and Ecuador agreed last July 31 to 
a truce in their vest-pocket war, which had 
been going on sporadically since July 5. 
The shooting was the outgrowth of a com- 
plicated 111-year-old feud between the two 
countries over a 117,000-square-mile area, 
much of it wilderness, reaching from the 
Andes to the Amazon (NEwswEEK, July 
14). 

* week the truce was broken. At 10 
am. on Sept. 15, a squadron of Peruvian 
bombers flew over a banana plantation at 
Hacienda Tenguel, Ecuador, owned by the 
United Fruit Co. and flying the American 
flag. The planes dropped their loads 
squarely on the plantation. Three persons 
were killed, many injured, and a lighter 
belonging to the company damaged. The 
attack was renewed at 2:30 p.m., when the 
hcuse of the American manager was at- 
tacked. In the same operation, the Peruvian. 
bombed the towns of Tendales and Pahua. 

As Ecuador denounced the raid and the 
United Fruit Co. demanded immediate 
and special protection from the United 
States Government, Peru sought to justify 
its acts by charging that Ecuadorean 
troops were concentrating on the Amer- 
ican property in preparation for aggression 
and that the company’s ships had been 
used for military purposes. These charges 
were denied by the manager. Later ground 
skirmishes between the two armies took 
place in the towns of Platafiillos and Pan- 
upales. ; 

Experts who have studied the long rec- 
ord of bad blood between the two countries 
were not hopeful last week of any endur- 
ing solution. Nevertheless, the Peruvian 
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Lee in The London Evening News 
“T may be wrong, but I always under- 
stood that one could get a light if one 
rubbed two dry Boy Scouts together.” 


Foreign Office on Sept. 21 announced that 
military observers of Argentina, Brazil, and 
the United States, which offered to mediate 
the quarrel last May, were nearing an 
agreement with the Peruvian Army for the 
creation of a “zone of separation” between 
the two forces which “could put an end to 
armed encounters.” 





Sidelights of the War 


Eighteen-year-old King Peter II of 
Yugoslavia announced at an officers’ re- 
ception in London that he would forgo 
dancing until his country was free. 


@ On her recent trip to wartime Britain, 
Dorothy Thompson was entertained by 
Lord and Lady Kemsley. The London 
Daily Sketch, one of his chain of news- 
papers, described this as “a striking ex- 
ample of the process of social fusion .. . 
with persons of high distinction in close 
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conversation with others having no claim 
to distinction other than that they work 
hard at their own jobs.” 


“| Egyptian waterfront boys in Alexandria 
and Port Said, who once dived for tourists’ 
pennies, have found new jobs. When Ger- 
man night raiders drop parachute mines in 
the harbors, the divers search for them 
next day. The channels are usually cleared 
within 24 hours after the attack. 


{ The edict forcing Jews in Germany to 
wear the Star of David and the word 
“Jude” on their clothing went into force 
last week, and many Gentiles made a 
point of stopping Jewish friends and shak- 
ing hands with them. 


J Deaths of Jews in Warsaw’s ghetto in 
May, June, and July outnumbered births 
by 10,924, or about 9 to 1. In 1936 there 
were almost twice as many births as deaths 
in Poland. 


4 The Young People’s Keep Fit League in 
London petitioned the government last 
week to keep dance halls open in the 
winter. “If we must die in an air raid,” 
they announced, “we prefer to die happily 
at a dance.” 


{ On learning that nurses of the Oslo board 
of health had spoken harshly to women 
patients who were about to bear children 
by German soldiers, the Nazi-controlled 
Norwegian Ministry of Health instructed 
the local board to see “that this kind of 
agitation . . . is immediately liquidated.” 


{ Italian citizens with a flair for invention 
were offered 75,000 lire (about $4,000) for 
the best device “enabling human beings to 
fly like birds.” An altitude of 15 feet and a 
range of 1.2 miles were stipulated. 


{| Cat, magazine of the British Cats Pro- 
tective League, protested at a picture 
showing Prime Minister Churchill patting 
a cat on the head during the Atlantic meet- 
ing with President Roosevelt. Cats, said 
Cat, abhor head-patting. 





With Newsweek’s Correspondents: Russian Defeats Worry Londoners 


Bertin: The Reich’s compulsory labor 
service for women, which recently doubled 
its service term to one year, intends now 
to increase the number of women serving 
in it from 130,000 to 150,000 by abolishing 
numerous exemptions. It has been an- 
nounced that there are more than 220,000 
women now employed in public utilities 
alone throughout Germany .. . In order to 
stop cigarette hoarding, which the public 

gan many months ago when rumors of 
a tobacco shortage spread, German towns 
have now instituted tobacco rationing cou- 
pons which don’t limit the number of cig- 
arettes one may buy but permit only one 
visit a day to the tobacconist. This pre- 
vents the now widespread practice of mak- 


ing the rounds of several shops each day 
. . . Correspondents this week fished up a 
1916 menu from the Pschorr Haus res- 
taurant on which there were sixteen meat 
dishes as compared with the two on the 
present menu, one of which is struck off 
after the first half hour of luncheon. 


Lonpon: Russian military developments 
transcend all news regarding the war be- 
cause the public attaches vast importance 
to the campaign. Inquietude regarding the 
situation has been steadily growing during 
the last five days, and for the first time 
since the outbreak of the conflict the pub- 
lic feels an ugly doubt regarding the mili- 
tary position on the eastern front. The 
British political front is. quiet, but if the 


military situation in Russia gets worse a 
storm will certainly break. 


Mexico City: “Your last chance to see 
Hedy Lamarr,” ran an ad of the Alameda, 
Mexico City’s biggest motion-picture the- 
ater, this week, “Good-by to American 
films.” The ad showed that the major Hol- 
lywood distributors in Mexico were starting 
to make good their threat to pull out of 
Mexico rather than yield to demands of the 
cinema employes’ union, which is already 
on strike against Columbia and M-G-M. 
The 1,000 theaters in Mexico can run for a 
while on Mexican, Argentine, and Euro- 
pean films, but not for long, and Holly- 
wood pictures invariably are the biggest 
box-office attractions. 
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New Army Puts Muscle to Test 


in Nation’s Biggest Maneuvers 


Armored Forces Defeated 
in Round One of Louisiana ‘War’; 
Cavalry Grabs the Spotlight 


All summer America’s new soldiers have 
been playing at war. Regiment has been 
pitted against regiment, division against 
division, and corps against corps. The exer- 
cises have ranged from invasion practice 
through the surf of the North Atlantic and 
mesquite of West Texas to hand-to-hand 
battles in the mountains and forests of the 
Pacific Coast. Last week the summer of 
field training reached its climax with a full- 
dress conflict between whole armies, which 
was summed up by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. Mc- 
Nair, maneuver director, as “the greatest 
field exercise the Army has ever staged [and] 
the biggest it probably ever will stage.” 

The first battle in the big Louisiana war 
was fought between Lt. Gen. Walter Krue- 
ger’s Third Army, attempting 
an invasion of the United 
States from the Gulf Coast, 


square National Guard divisions, a cavalry 
division, two armored divisions with 762 
light and medium tanks, and about 300 
supporting planes. This Red force was con- 
centrated in Central Louisiana, to the 
north and east of the Red River between 
Shreveport and a point opposite Alexan- 
dria, with headquarters in Winnfield. 

Under gray skies at zero hour—5:30 a.m. 
Sept. 15—the troops started to move. Gen- 
eral Lear’s defending Red Army threw 
three pontoon bridges across the Red River 
and, utilizing these and other crossings, 
moved rapidly southward, capturing Alex- 
andria. Red bombers raided New Orleans 
airport, a Blue base, while Blue dive bomb- 
ers swooped on the advancing columns of 
Red tanks. 

By the next morning, the two armies 
were in contact along a 60-mile troni ex- 
tending roughly from a point about 40 
miles south of Shreveport across to Alex- 
andria. The Reds continued to advance and 


the cavalry units of both armies brushe 
out on the western flanks in Texas. By 
the invading Blues stopped the southwar 
push the next day and moved past the Red 
columns, breaking through to the Red Riv. 
er at Colfax. This forced General Lear hu. 
riedly to move his headquarters from 
Winnfield, directly in the path of the ad. 
vance, to Natchitoches, to the west. 
Meanwhile, General Krueger’s bombe; 
put the Red bases at Barksdale Field, Jack. 
son, Miss., and Monroe, La., out of com. 


mission and climaxed the day by dropping § 


the 502nd Parachute Battalion of 119 mej 
and eight officers behind the Red lines at 
Clarence, where they threw a scare into 
Negro field hands and destroyed a bridge 
before being captured. 

The fiercest engagement of the week 
came on Sept. 18 when the Reds counter. 
attacked to the south of Natchitoches, us. 
ing three columns of tanks as spearheads 
in a drive toward Peason Ridge. To meet 
this, the Blues threw in all they had— 
tanks, tank destroyers, dive bombers—the 
works. But what really stopped the Red 
armored force was, ironically, a Blue horse. 
cavalry operation. Miles away from the 
Battle of Peason Ridge a horse-cavalry 
foray that would have delighted a Jeb 
Stuart or a Phil Sheridan, captured the 
Red gasoline supply, bogging down the 
mechanized drive. 

When the umpires called a truce until 

this week at the end of five 
days’ fighting, the Reds were 
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This ponderous Blue Army, 
which depended chiefly up- 
on the foot soldier for its 
punch, was opposed by a 
much smaller force, . only 
130,000 men. But General 
Lear’s Army was much more 
mobile. It consisted of two 
Regular Army streamlined 
triangular divisions, three 
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Newsweek Map—Starworth 
America’s ‘Invasion Coast,’ where Blue fought Red 


much armored sock? The an- 
swer turned out to be no. But 
whether the answer might 


terrain better suited to tank 
operation than the rusty Red 
River swamps and pinelands 
is still open to argument. 


the Army will study this and 
other results of the exercises, 
including the brilliant work 
done by the horse cavalry in 
grabbing the panzer forces’ 
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fuel—a stroke that must have warmed the 
heart of many a red-necked cavalryman 
who has been told over and over again 
that armored force has made the horse ob- 
solete. The cavalry’s feat, plus the more 
effective use of air power, were the out- 
standing actions leading up to the Blue 
victory. 

Among the principal flaws noted in last 
week’s exercises was the lack of enough 
shooting to give the trainees an adequate 
idea of the noise of battle. This was noted 
particularly by General Lear, who advo- 
cated greatly increased use of blanks to 
allow the soldiers to get the feel of am- 
munition, and the use of ball ammunition, 
where it can be safely shot over the heads 
of trainees, to accustom them to the whine 
of bullets. 





Air Freighters 


If a bomber manufacturer in Los Angeles 
needs a quick shipment of leakproof tanks 
made in Akron, Ohio, the chances are that 
an Army air transport will speed them to 
the coast. Likewise, if a fighter plane cracks 
up in the Panama Canal Zone and needs a 
new engine and propeller, an Army cargo 
plane will rush them to the spot. And sim- 
ilar air freighters are ready at a moment’s 
notice to carry aircraft and other supplies 
to Puerto Rico, Bermuda, and other over- 
seas bases. 

Behind this far-flung and efficient deliv- 
ery system stands the Air Corps’ 50th 
Transport Wing, a unit of the Maintenance 
Command’s matériel section. With its con- 
trol center at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
and four main air depots at Fairfield, Ohio, 
Middletown, Pa., San Antonio, Texas, and 
Sacramento, Calif.,* this service is now the 
fastest growing and probably the biggest 
air-freight organization in the worid. And 
while actual figures are secret, its freight 
haul in the first half of 1941 has been esti- 
mated at around 6,800,000 pounds, or 








*In addition, two more air depots, at Ogden, 
Utah, and Mobile, Ala., will shortly go into 
operation and sites for three others have been 
selected at Rome, N. Y., Oklahoma City, and 
Macon, Ga. 











Ewing Saiersy 
Transport planes like this speed materials to Army air centers 


double the corresponding 1940 total and 
more than that of all nineteen major 
American airlines combined. 

To carry out this huge job, including 
regularly scheduled weekly cross-country 
flights in the United States from each of 
the air depots, as well as one from San 
Antonio to the Canal Zone, the service is 
at present using about 60 transport planes, 
mostly Douglas C-33s and C-39s, equiva- 
lent to DC-2 and DC-3 passenger craft, but 
also including some Lockheed Electras and 
Lodestars. And this fleet will soon be re- 
inforced by hundreds of new Douglas C-47 
and Curtiss C-46 transports now on order, 
possessing greater speeds and much bigger 
load capacities. 

Last week, Army officials were busy on 
plans for adding a new and important leg 
to the system. This will be a three-stage 
flight from the Sacramento Air Depot to 
Ladd Field, Fairbanks, Alaska. It will cut 
delivery time from more than a week via 
the sea route to less than three days 
by air. 





Thumb Column 


Streaking toward the front during the 
maneuvers in Louisiana on Sept. 18, a Red 
Army motorized column came upon a sol- 
dier of Chinese extraction standing at a 
fork in the road and vigorously jerking his 





thumb. Without stopping, the column sped 
up the road indicated by the thumb jerker. 
After going 3 miles, the officers discovered 
their mistake—the soldier had been merely 
thumbing a ride to catch up on his. unit, 
not directing traffic. 
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TNT Colossus 
21,000-Acre Plant in Illinois 
Boosts High Explosives Output 


TNT, a crystalline substance resem- 
bling light brown sugar, can be whacked 
or pummeled without harmful effects or 
even ignited by flames with no more 
alarming result than a moderate blaze. 
But loaded into a heavy shell or bomb 
and supplied with a detonator, it can 
cripple a battleship, knock down a fort, 
or shatter a city block. 

A compound of carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, and oxygen, TNT, or trinitrotoluene, 
is produced by nitrating toluene, a liquid 
hydrocarbon derived largely from coal tar 
and petroleum, with nitric and sulphuric 
acids. It is not only one of the most 
powerful and safest to handle of all high 
explosives but is also extremely stable, 
permitting long storage without deteriora- 
tion. As a result, either pure or as amatol, 
a mixture of TNT and ammonium nitrate, 
it is used as a bursting charge in most 
types of high-explosive shells and bombs, 
as well as in mines and depth charges and 
for military demolition work. 

In normal times, production of TNT 
is negligible, since for commercial blasting 
purposes dynamite, largely composed of 
nitroglycerin, is cheaper and just as effec- 
tive. Hence one of the most urgent jobs 
of the arms drive has been the construc- 
tion of a series of government-owned ord- 
nance plants tc produce TNT, as well as 
other high explosives. And on Monday of 
this week the first such plant to get into 
operation, the $48,000,000 Kankakee Ord- 
nance Works at Joliet, Ill., started up its 
No. 1 TNT production line. 

The largest high-explosives project in. 
the country and capable of supplying sev- 
eral shell- and bomb-loading plants, the 
Kankakee works, operated by du Pont, 
cover 21,000 acres and contain more than 
150 buildings, including operating struc- 
tures and magazines. Meanwhile, two 
more high-explosives factories, at Weldon 
Springs, Mo., and Sandusky, Ohio, are 
being rushed toward completion and two 
more are projected. To provide the chief 
raw material for these TNT plants, to- 
luene, Shell Oil has built two plants at 
Houston, Texas, and is constructing a 
third at Wood River, IIll., while Humble 
Oil has built another at Baytown, Texas. 
These units produce toluene from petro- 
leum. 


{ The War Department announced that 
the Radford Ordnance Works, Va., maker 
of smokeless powder, which in March 
started up its first production line (NEws- 
wEEK, March 17), would go into full pro- 
duction on Friday of this week—the first 
government smokeless-powder plant to do 
so. Its capacity is 300,000 pounds of pow- 
der daily. The same day, the works’ prov- 
ing ground, including a trench mortar and 











Barrage Dalloons 


—all these and hundreds of 
other defense needs, too, 
come from Goodyear. 


Ton naturally think of tires as 
Goodyear’s chief contribution to 
national defense, since for years 
we have been the world’s largest 
tire builders. 


Well, we are molding endless regi- 
ments of tires for America’s vast 
new motorized legions, as well 
as bullet-puncture-sealing inner 
tubes to make them immune from 
battle fire. 


But beyond this we are now in 
mass production on all manner of 
military equipment that comes 
within the wide range of our skills 
and facilities — as a quick reader’s 
tour of our bustling plants will 
show you. 


Let us start with what we are 
building for aviation, newest and 
mightiest arm of defense. 


In one huge shop you'll see skilled 
workers lining gasoline and oil 
tanks for America’s battle planes 
with bullet-puncture-sealing rub- 
ber—a safeguard against loss of 
fuel in action. 


Here are men shaping rubber 
motor mounts for aircraft engines 


° Gas Masks and Gunpowder... 
Rubber Boats and Tank Tracks 


— vibration cushions that reduce 
their mighty throb to a mere 
quiver. 


There are deft girls giving the 
finishing touches to inflatable 
rubber lifeboats that will save the 
lives of pilots forced down at sea. 


Elsewhere you will find us build- 
ing more than fifty other rubber 
accessories for aircraft. From rub- 
berized fabric pontoons for sea- 
planes to the mammoth Good- 


. year airplane tires used on giant 


bombers. 


In another section huge barrage 
balloons are taking shape to guard 
military objectives against aerial 
attack. And alongside we are 
building lighter-than-air craft — 
Navy blimps for coast patrol. 


Next door you'll see our skill in 
light metal alloy aircraft fabrica- 
tion being utilized to produce 
wings, tails, ailerons and other sur- 
faces for the nation’s new air fleets 
—a production that is being in- 
creased as fast as facilities can be 
enlarged. 


Now we pass through long aisles 
where batteries of presses are 
stamping out millions of rubber 
heels for infantrymen’s boots—no 






more iron heels for this man’s 
army. 


And over there is another type of 
“shoe” equipment — combat tank 
track treads of toughest rubber 
that long outlast metal treads and 
give U.S. tanks greater speed, 
longer range and vastly increased 
mobility. 


What’s this thin transparent stuff? 
It’s Pliofilm, Goodyear’s in- 
herently moisture-proof packag- 
ing material used to seal emer- 
gency rations, protect airplane 
motors and spare parts when 
shipped overseas; also as a protec- 
tive covering for gas masks when 
not in service. 


Here we come to a new division 
where women are assembling gas 
masks by thousands against a day 
we hope may never come. And 
those big reels are fire hose — the 
same type of Goodyear hose that is 
fighting aerial arson over Britain. 


See this soft, cushiony material 
that feels like a marshmallow. It’s 
Airfoam. It’s used in combat tanks 
to protect crews from crash- 
bumps, in parachute seats to 


In this year’s great maneuvers, 
Goodyear rubber is serving 
all branches of the army 


soften landings, and in ambulance 
and hospital mattresses, too. 


All this is but a brief picture of 
rubber’s many contributions to 
national preparedness, to say 
nothing of countless Goodyear me- 
chanical rubber goods products 
used by other defense industries. 


But you say, suppose war cuts off 
our rubber supply, where will 
America turn for all these vital 
needs? Right across the way is 
the beginning of the answer, a 
new plant producing Chemigum 
—Goodyear’s new synthetic rub- 
ber made from a common gas. 


And because we have handled all 
these new activities with dispatch 
and enterprise, the government 
has asked our subsidiary, Good- 
year Engineering Corporation, to 
operate a great new powder-bag- 
ging plant for the nation’s largest 
guns. 


Gladly and willingly we contrib- 
ute our part to the great program 
for the impregnable defense of 
the American way of life, that 
liberty may always have a con- 
tinent to live in. 


Pliofilm, Airfoam, Chemigum—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

















N.Y. defense show gives sniff 
of tear gas for the curious... 


7 oor 
Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
... and hints at future sirens 











two cannon ranges, will get into opera- 
tion, and the first bag-loading line will be 
started at the nearby New River Ordnance 
Plant at Pulaski, Va. 





Show of Defense 


Although the United States is far from 
the present conflict, it is still within bomb- 
ing range of Europe, and in the event of 
war the East Coast might receive at least 
“token” bombings. Last week, to help 
bring home to New Yorkers these grim 
realities, a Defense Exposition was opened 
in the metropolis. 

Using as its keynote the importance of 
industry to defense, the exposition features 
the displays of about 30 industrial con- 
cerns, and in an allegorical playlet written 
by Ian Woodner in collaboration with 
George A. Sloan, New York City Com- 
merce Commissioner and chairman of the 
exposition’s advisory committee, points out 
that it takes eighteen men working in in- 
dustry to supply each soldier at the front. 

The Army’s exhibits at the exposition 
range from the Chemical Warfare Service’s 
tear-gas machine, from which citizens may 
get a small whiff to sec how it feels, to the 
Quartermaster Corps’ field-kitchen unit, 
which offers a sample of the chow fed to 
soldiers of the Second Corps Area the 
same day. And with American war vessels 
stalking submarines to clear the seas, the 
Navy’s exhibits run to such materials as 
Y-guns and depth bombs. 

At the same time, the exposition em- 
phasizes the nation’s need for industrial 
conversion from consumer goods to war 
materials. As a means of fostering such 
conversion for subcontracting, the OPM 
on Monday of this week began a three- 
day National Defense Production Clinic 
to bring small manufacturers in contact 
with big prime contractors. 

To point up the part noncombatants 
must play, the New York Police and Fire 
Departments staged spectacular demon- 
strations of their preparations to meet 
aerial attack. And in addition to air-raid 
sirens, warning systems, and asbestos fire- 
fighting suits, the public viewed a British 
Ministry of Information film explaining 
methods of combating incendiary bombs. 





Lend-Lease Arbiter 


When Edward R. Stettinius Jr. went to 
Washington as a defense official in the 
summer of 1940, he slammed the door be- 
hind him on one of the most brilliant in- 
dustrial careers of the age. 

Unlike many other $l-a-year men who 
retained commercial ties and incomes, Stet- 


tinius, whose business acumen had shot . 


him from a General Motors vice presidency 
at 31 to chairman of United States Steel’s 
finance committee at 35 and chairman of 
the board at 38, not only resigned his 
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$100,000-a-year job as Big Steel’s boss but 
also quit all his other directorships anq 
even turned his industrial investments into 
government securities and cash. 

Thus completely insulated from busines; 
affairs, the handsome 40-year-old prema. 
turely white-haired executive served a; 
chief of industrial-materials procurement 
until January last, when he became OPM’, 
priorities boss. But in the last defense ad. 
ministration reshuffle on Aug. 28 he was 
shifted from this post and appointed Lend. 
Lease Administrator, a job subject to close 
supervision by the President. To many ob. 
servers, this looked like a demotion. But 
last week the opposite proved to be the 
case: as part of the general defense accel- 
eration, President Roosevelt made Stettin. 
ius virtual arbitar of the mammoth Lend- 
Lease program at $10,000 a year. 

Explaining this move, Mr. Roosevelt 
pointed out that recent speedup steps had 
already cut the time required for clearance 
of Lend-Lease applications from between 
25 and 30 days to sixteen but added that 
the piling up of allocations for Presidential 
signature still constituted a White House 
bottleneck. To remedy this, the President 
said he had empowered Stettinius to sign 
future Lend-Lease commitments and make 
allocations up to $300,000,000. 

Two days later, the scope of Stettinius’ 
new job, which he will carry out in con- 
sultation with Harry Hopkins, general de- 
fense-aid supervisor, became apparent 
when the President made his long-expected 
request to Congress for supplementary 
Lend-Lease funds. Smaller than the orig- 
inal $7,000,000,000 appropriation, now 
nearly 90 per cent allocated (NEwsweck, 
Sept. 22), the new request, covering esti- 
mated requirements to June 30, 1943, 
called for $5,985,000,000 in arms, ships, 
services, food, and other goods. 





Defense Week 


Gun: The first 90-millimeter antiair- 
craft gun to be completed by any private 
manufacturer was presented to War De- 
partment officials on Sept. 17 by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. at its La 
Porte, Ind., plant. Consisting of a 3,858 
part mount made by Allis-Chalmers, plus 
barrel, recoil mechanism, and _ sighting 
equipment manufactured elsewhere but 
assembled into the completed unit at the 
La Porte factory, the 9-ton weapon has 
an cfiective range of 35,000 feet. 


Nores: Charging that deferments made 
over to protests by appeals boards were 
turning the draft law into'a “Selective 
Evasion Act,” a three-man Union County, 
N. J., draft board resigned on Sept. 19 
. . . The government announced selection 
of a 581-acre air base site on Great Ex- 
uma Island, in the Bahamas, in place of 
the original site chosen on Mayaguana Is 
land, which proved unsuitable. 
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Next time four of you take a business trip, gang up and 
enjoy the wonderful comfort of a Pullman Bedroom 
Suite. It actually costs less than 4 separate lower berths! 


And here’s what you get... the grand feeling of a 
private room, quieter than your own office, big enough 
to eat dinner in, a roomy table to work on, and deep sofa 
seats to stretch in, and read. 


At night, a partition divides your Suite into separate 
bedrooms— each with its own private lavatory, lots of 


Guy 710: Middl cat the foot ttt cree pertsy 


room for toilet articles, hot and cold running water, full 
length mirror, adjustable air-conditioning, and two big, 
comfortable berths in each room. 


Total Pullman charge on typical 300-mile overnight 
trip for 4 people in this Bedroom Suite is only $9.45— 
plus of course, your first-class rail ticket. 


And paste this in your hat! Pullman is the business-like 
way to travel. It gets you where you’re expected to be 
when you’re expected to be there. 


x Have you tried these special Pullman Rooms? 























ROOMETTE (for one person). A living room by 
day, a bedroom by night. Lots of space for 
dressing, a big bed, private toilet and wash 
bowl—hot and cold water—mirrored. cabinet 
for toilet articles—a locker that keeps clothes 


fresh—and an individual air-conditioner. 
COPR. 1941, PULLMAN CO, 


BEDROOM (for one or two people). All the pri- 
vacy of a hotel room—your own toilet and 
wash basin—writing table—full length mirror 
—and wide sofa seats that turn into beds. 


FOR COMFORT —SAFETY 


DRAWING ROOM (for one to five people). For 
traveling de luxe. 58 square feet of floor area. 
Separate toilet and lavatory—a table for games, 
working, writing—and 3 comfortable beds. 


AND DEPENDABILITY 4 (yo Lttbbtntiite 
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Baruch Testimony Speeds Drive 
for Drastic Curb on Inflation 


Financier Urges Ceiling 
on Wages as Well as All Prices; 
Nelson Limits Home Building 


To avoid a long-drawn-out tussle with 
its powerful supporters in the farm and 
organized-labor blocs, the Administration’s 
anti-inflation price-control measure intro- 
duced late in July exempted wages from 
its bans entirely and provided that quota- 
tions on farm products could not be re- 
stricted until they exceeded 110 per cent 
of parity. This strategy failed miserably, 
however, to hustle the bill through Con- 
gress. 

After the House Banking and Currency 
Committee began hearings on the bill, 
farm-bloc leaders and other critics for nine 
days fired questions at Leon Henderson, 
director of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, concentrating mostly on the theme: 
Why fix farm prices if wages keep on soar- 
ing? When the hearings were recessed 
about a month ago, the bill was still far 
from active consideration. 

This delay on the price curbs let com- 
modity markets soar and also complicated 
the price czar’s job of enforcing his ceil- 
ings on industrial goods. Last week, for 
example, the anthracite-coal trade defied 
an OPA ceiling and lifted its prices by 15 
cents a ton. Two days later, after inspect- 
ing the industry’s cost data, Henderson 
backed down and lifted his ceiling to the 
higher level. 

Hence, when the price boss reopened 
his fight for the bill before the committec 
last week, he could assert that the country 
is now in a stage of “mild inflation,” with 
farm prices having risen 32 per cent in 
the past year, while all commodities com- 
bined have jumped 17 per cent. 

Henderson’s appeals only touched off 
another veiled warning from the farm bloc 
to leave farm prices alone, but on Friday 
the committee received some more im- 
pelling testimony. This was a forthright 
demand for prompt enactment of a price- 
control measure by Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board in 
1918 and confidant of three Presidents, 
who has been commuting between New 
York and Washington since the start of 
the rearmament drive trying to awaken 
the Administration and Congress to the 
dangers of inflation and the need for more 
effective industrial mobilization. 

Saying that price control was necessary 


“not only to win the war but also the 
peace,” Baruch asserted that its prompt 
adoption would save the government at 
least 20 per cent, or billions of dollars, on 
its arms costs. He warned, moreover, that 
the nation must have a low price structure 
when the war ends or the “lean and 
gaunt” nations which have learned to do 
without will undersell us in the world mar- 
kets. 

Baruch, who has been a close adviser of 
Henderson, answered congressional snip- 
ing at the price czar by saying he was the 
best man in the nation for the job. Hows 
ever, instead of the piecemeal system of 
putting ceilings on individual commodities 
contained in the bill Henderson sponsored, 
the internationally known financier 1dvo- 
cated an over-all lid on all commodities, 
wages, and rents, pegged to levels prevail- 
ing earlier in 1941 before the recent sharp 
advance. He warned farmers against soar- 
ing prices for their goods by reminding 
them they had had to suffer for the 
“binge” of World War days. Labor, too, 
was warned that there should be no ex- 
ceptions from a price-control statute. “All 
citizens should be treated alike as part of 
one nation joined in a great emergency and 
every segment of our economy, agriculture, 
labor, business, should be treated as parts 
of a single, living, sensitive organism.” 


LABOR + AGRICULTURE 


The Baruch testimony was the principa| 
factor accounting for sharp declines ry. 
ning through most commodity markets 
Friday, just as Secretary Morgenithay’ 
terse warning about inflation had ups 
prices the week before. December wheat 
at Chicago closed that day at $1.20, 
bushel, off 2 cents, and cotton at 17. 
cents a pound, 25 points below the pre. 
vious closing. 

While the attention of Congress wa; 
shifted to price control by the Baruch te;. 
timony, industry continued preoccupied 
with the grim specter of priorities unen. 
ployment. The National Association of 
Manufacturers announced it was taking a 
nationwide survey of probable job losses 
in non-defense industries and revealed that 
a preliminary check indicated that 43,000 
would shortly be laid off in Wisconsin and 
115,000, mostly auto workers, would be. 
come unemployed in Michigan. Giving 
weight to the forecast, General Motor 
last week laid off 910 New Jersey work- 
ers oud Westinghouse had to furlough 
700 xvefrigerator employes at Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

On Friday, Donald M. Nelson took a 
step certain to augment the dislocations 
when he granted priorities on building ma- 
terials to homes costing $6,000 or less, or 
renting for under $50 a month, which are 
to be erected in the 275 defense areas. 
The net effect of the regulation will be to 
make it even more difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for builders of medium-priced or 
expensive houses to get equipment using 
the scarce metals, while all residential con- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Winged Wood: 4 plastic plywood plane molded by an improved 
process was announced this week by the newly formed Langley Aviation 
Corp. of New York. The first craft, seating four and equipped with two | 
65-horsepower engines, has a top speed of 142 miles an hour and a 600- 
mile range. Apart from motors and instruments, it is said to need virtually 
none of the scarce materials that go into the conventional planes. 
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JOHNNY, 
WHAT IS PI ? 


























3.141592653589793 


238462643383279 
902884197169399 
379105820974944 
592307616406286 
208998626034825 
342117067982148 
(186513262306647 
093844609550582 
26130... , 





GOME NOW, BUB! THERES SUGH A THING 
AS TOO MUGH ANSWER | 


Most of us are content to consider mathematical 
pi (ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter) as 3.1416. But Johnny, the little wisen- 
heimer, knows that figure-fanatics have worked it 
out to more than 700 decimal places. ... 


Yes, there are times when accuracy can be carried 
to extremes—but too often sufficient thought isn’t 
given to it. Many the business or industrial concern 
that died an unnatural death — because its policies 
were based on inaccurate, obsolete, or misinter- 
preted figures. The day is past when business men 
could afford to “nlav by ear”! 














In order to get accurate figures, and get them 
“while they’re hot,” with the greatest possible 
economy, Management is increasingly insistent on 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines and 
modern Comptometer methods. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1731 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


; REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 












































MATERIALS 
hard to get 





Replace 
with Patapar! 


Imagination ...investigation... 
DISCOVERY! That’s solving many a 
problem today growing out of shortages 
and rising prices. 

Industries depending on materials of 
silk, rubber, aluminum foil, for example, 
are awakening to a new realization of 
what paper can do. Not ordinary paper 
—but Patapar Vegetable Parchment. 

This remarkable paper has unique 
characteristics to set you thinking: It’s 
strong when wet; grease-resisting; 
odorless; tasteless; boilproof. Moreover, 
it has a clear white sanitary surface 
that can be beautifully printed if desired. 
Countless fields are turning to Patapar 
. . . dairies, canneries, meat packers, 
candy and chewing gum makers, hos- 
pitals, manufacturers of machine parts 
and hundreds of others. In fact, we are 
constantly creating special papers for 
special purposes. 


Does this give you an idea? 


If so, write to us on 
your business letter- 
head. Outline your 
problem. We will then 
be in position to recom- 
mend the correct paper 
for your use. 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
West Coast Plant: 940 Bryon Se, San Francia 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Gossip on the Banking Front 


by RALPH ROBEY 


a has it that the Federal Re- 
serve Board finally is to have its way 
and be permitted to use its power for 
the purpose of curtailing the danger 
of inflation. As the story goes, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau has 
swung to the support of the board and 
before many days we may look for a 
lifting of the reserve requirements of 
the commercial banks. If the gossip 
proves to be true, and the requirements 
are raised, the action almost certainly 
will be widely explained as another 
great step on the part of the Adminis- 
tration toward removing the threat of 
runaway prices. In spite of its technical 
character, therefore, it is well to get the 
matter clearly in mind. 

First, however, for the benefit of 
those who have become a bit hazy on 
the subject of banking, let’s review a 
bit of history. The proper starting point 
for this, perhaps, is to recall that the 
United States is the only major nation 
in the world that has followed a policy 
of trying to limit the volume of bank 
credit through legally requiring that 
commercial banks maintain a reserve 
equal to a stipulated percentage of their 
deposits. For the purpose of this re- 
quirement our banks are divided into 
three classes—central reserve city banks 
(those in New York and Chicago) ; re- 
serve city banks (those in approximate- 
ly the 60 next most important financial 
centers) ; and country banks (all the re- 
mainder). This distinction makes little 
or no sense, but it was introduced with 
the National Banking Act during the 
Civil War and has been continued ever 
since. 


The exact percentage of reserve 
required has been changed several 
times, so there is nothing “traditional” 
about any particular figure. Previous 
to the passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act in 1913, the requirements for sev- 
eral decades had been 25 per cent for 
central reserve and reserve city banks, 
and 15 per cent for country banks. Then 
came a series of downward changes 
which finally reduced the figures to 13 
per cent for central reserve city banks, 
10 per cent for reserve city banks, and 
7 per cent for country banks. Those 
were the requirements under which we 
financed the great speculative boom of 
the ’20s. 


With the advent of New Deal mon- 
etary policies, and the incredible flow of 
gold to this country, another series of 

. changes began—this time on the up- 
side. To make this possible, a law was 
passed in 1935 giving the Reserve Board 
authority to double requirements—that 
is, to increase them to 26, 20, and 14 
per cent. The first change made under 
this law was in 1936, when the require- 
ments were raised by one-half. The fol- 
lowing year two more increases were 
ordered, with the result that when the 
second one went into effect, May 1, 
1937, requirements were just double 
what they had been two years earlier, 
or 26, 20, and 14. At this point the 
banks began to sell some of their gov- 
ernment bonds in order to meet the 
new requirements. For a while the 
board stood its ground, but as the 
1937 depression deepened it relented 
and lowered requirements to 22°4, 
1714, and 12. 


These last figures—2234, 1714, and 
12—are the present requirements. The 
gossip is that they will be raised again 
to the former maximum levels, or that 
is, to 26, 20, and 14. If this is done, it 
will increase the amount of reserves 
which the banks have to hold by 
about $1,200,000,000, of which some 
$550,000,000 will be by the New York 
banks. 

What would be the effect of such an 
increase? It would have practically no 
effect. The banks today have reserves 
in excess of legal requirements of 
$5,250,000,000. Theincrease, thus, wou!d 
still leave them with some $4,000,000 .- 
000 more than needed to comply with 
the law. Of course this excess is not 
evenly distributed and in consequence 
certain banks would find it necessary to 
sell some of their government bonds. 
This might cause a slight readjustment 
in the bond market, but nothing of any 
particular significance is to be expecte:l 
in this direction. 

In brief, then, if the rumor proves to 
be true, and the Reserve Board does 
raise requirements, don’t place much 
weight upon it as a step toward con- 
trolling inflation. It-will be a move in 
the right direction, but that is about all. 
It will not, to any appreciable degree, 
change the outlook for inflation in this 
country. ‘ 
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It is terribly important that 
America have the BEST army and 
navy—and be backed up with the 
BEST of everything that makes us 
strong. In case of war, we either 














win all or we lose all... 


And behind the scenes this minute 
there’s a mighty drive toward 
“being our best.” It is a national 
program for better nutrition. Con- 
tributing to it is something called 
“Enriched Bread.’? You should 
know about it. 


“Enriched Bread” has the same 
fine taste, texture and color as the 
white bread you’ve had before. But 
when white bread is made with the 
right amount of Fleischmann’s 
Enriched Hi-B, Yeas* it takes on 
new food values. 


This new yeast is enriched with 
two important parts of the Vitamin 
B-Complex (including Vitamin B;), 
plus food iron. 





When a person isx’t getting 
enough of those particular food 
factors, that person is apt to be 
under par and definitely “‘sec- 
ond best.” 


When a large part of any nation 
is undernourished, that nation is 
apt to lack the stamina, the will 
and the spirit to carry it to victory. 


And here’s the startling part: 
No man knows how many Americans 
fail to get enough of these enriching 
substances. Probably there are mil- 
lions in America. 


This danger is so real and so positive 
that the U. S. Government is urg- 
ing the wide use of “Enriched Bread” 
as an important part of its 
program for better nutrition. 


As a consumer you don’t 
need to concern yourself 
about the technical details of 
Fleischmann’s Enriche¢ 
Yeast and what it does for 
you. You are welcome to 


Fleischmann’s psi Hi-B, Yeast 


TF 










You don’t win SECOND PRIZE in a war 


these details, but, better yet, you 
can assure yourself that you are get- 
ting the benefit Fleischmann’s En- 
riched Yeast can give you by eating 
the Enriched Bread containing it. 


This special yeast which Fleischmann 
has developed in its laboratories enables 
a baker to make “Enriched Bread.” 
Bakers’ ovens, in every part of America, 
have already turned out over 500,000,000 
loaves of ‘‘Enriched Bread”’! At this mo- 
ment skilled Fleischmann technicians 
are helping other bakers to get started. 


* * * 


FLEISCHMANN is proud to have a part 
in this all-out defense effort. And per- 
haps this is the best part of all: Such an 
advance in the nation’s nutrition is a 
permanent and lasting thing—for the 
benefit of tomorrow’s America 
as well as today’s. 


BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


All modern bakers’ bread is rich 
in nourishment, delicious, ecoe 
nomical. And the new Enriched 
Bread, now made by many bake 
ers, provides all the nourishing, 
wholesome qualities of white 
bread, plus an extra supply of 
two important members of the 
Vitamin B-Complex (including 
VITAMIN B;), and iron. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

struction in non-defense regions will suffer. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration charged that brokers and specu- 
lators were profiteering on products made 
scarce by priorities. They revealed that 
prices of certain chemicals essential to the 
drug, textile, and other trades had been 
increased by 100 to 400 per cent and said 
that the Department of Justice had been 
asked to prosecute the offenders under the 
antitrust statutes. ‘ 


Significance 


Administration circles have become in- 
creasingly alarmed over the inflationary 
price trend of recent weeks as is attested 
by the strong Morgenthau warning. Now, 
the impressive Baruch testimony, along 
with growing consumer resentment of 
higher living costs, may jolt even Congress 
out of its complacency and hasten early 
adoption of price-control legislation. Since 
the Gallup Polls show that a majority of 
farmers would accept fixing of farm prices 
and laborers would not resent wage fixing 
if all other commodities were frozen, there 
is even some chance for the enactment of 
a comprehensive measure covering all 
prices and costs instead of the one-sided 
and unfair Administration bill now before 
the House committee. 








A Century of Cable 


A century ago John A. Roebling, a Ger- 
man-born engineer, started the production 
of wire rope on his farm at Saxonburg, Pa. 
The product quickly found a market, and 
in 1848 Roebling moved his.small factory 
to larger quarters at Trenton, N.J. 

There, through the years, the company 
sold increasing quantities of its product for 
such applications as inclined planes, mine- 
shaft hoists, ship rigging, and later eleva- 
tors and telephone and telegraph wire. But 
its greatest fame came through the build- 
ing of suspension bridges, including the 
span across the Niagara River gorge and 
Brooklyn Bridge, both engineering marvels 
of their time. Today Roebling cables are 
used on some of the world’s greatest 
bridges, including the Golden Gate and 
. the George Washington. 

Last week the firm, now known as the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., celebrated 
its centenary with a reception to magazine 
and trade-journal editors and publishers. 
The visitors toured the company’s plants 
at Trenton and nearby Roebling, N.J., 
where some 6,200 persons are employed, 
and later attended a dinner at which the 
principal speaker was Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson. - 

. Still contrelled and managed by the 
family of its founder, Roebling today, 
besides wire rope, makes electrical wires 
and cables and woven wire fabrics, includ- 
ing chemical filters, chicken netting, and 
insect screen. In addition, the war has 





opened up. many new applications for its 
output, such as harbor defense nets, de- 
gaussing cable for repelling magnetic mines, 
and anchor cables for captive balloons. 
Currently some 70 to 75 per cent of the 
firm’s key products is going into defense 
uses. 





Gas Engine Freighter 


A new-type cargo ship “of revolutionary 
design” was announced by the Navy last 
week as an answer to the threat of Ger- 
man submarine sinkings. Only 270 feet 
long, with a 7,000-nautical-mile cruising 
range, 2,240-ton displacement, and capac- 
ity for 1,600 tons of freight, it is propelled 
at 12 knots by sixteen six-cylinder gasoline 
engines like those commonly used on motor 
boats, each developing approximately 110 
horsepower. 

The engines are mounted in units of 
four, each group driving a propeller at- 
tached to a gear-housing several feet be- 
low the vessel’s flat bottom. The four 
screws, arranged ‘side by side, had to be 
located amidships to utilize the full width 
of the freighter. 

A main feature of the craft, called the 
Sea Otter because of its resemblance to 
the animal, is that it can be built with a 
minimum of interference with other phases 
of the defense program. The gasoline mo- 
tors are much easier to obtain than a 
standard Diesel engine, and the vessel’s 
small size enables it to be built at inland 
yards from which it can subsequently be 
transported to the ocean via rivers and 
canals. 

Riding low in the water and with a 
draft of only 10 feet when loaded, the Sea 
Otter has virtually no superstructure ex- 
cept a central turret housing the small 
crew of about twelve men and mounting 
an anti-aircraft battery. 

The first ideas for the novel craft were 
evolved by a naval officer, Comdr. Hamil- 
ton Bryan, and a pioneer automobile en- 
gineer, Warren Noble, while the ultimate 
plans were designed by W. Starling Bur- 
gess, naval architect. In addition, the proj- 


Underwood & Underwooj 


The Sea Otter: a prototype of the challenge to U-boat menace 


ect was actively pushed by President 
Roosevelt, who took a close personal inter. 
est in it, keeping the original wooden 
model of the ship on his desk for several 
weeks. 

While the single freighter of this type » 
far completed has not yet been tested, 
experience with a scale model tried out in 
Long Island Sound during the summer has 
convinced the Navy that its success is“; 
foregone conclusion.” After the plans are 
standardized, engineers expect it will take 
only two months to build a Sea Otter. An 
RFC-owned corporation, Ships, Inc, 
headed by Edward B. Germain, president 
of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., has 
been formed to supervise the construction 
of “a large and mobile fleet” of the craft, 
using Lend-Lease funds. 





Harvester Highs 


In addition to the regular steel compa- 
nies, a number of concerns in other lines 
of industry produce steel for their own use 
and, in some instances, for sale commer- 
cially. The most important of these are 
Ford Motor, International Harvester, 
Timken Roller Bearing, and American Lo- 
comotive. 

Last week International Harvester’s 
Wisconsin Steel Works tapped the first of 
two new open-hearth furnaces erected in 
South Chicago as part of a $1,500,009 con- 
struction program. Boosting the com- 
pany’s steelmaking capacity by 23 per 
cent to a total of 860,000 net tons annual- 
ly, the two new units will require no out- 
side fuel but will operate by the unusual 
method of burning preheated mixed gases 
from the plant’s blast furnaces and coke 
ovens. 

While the expansion reflects the in- 
creased defense requirements of Wisconsin 
Steel’s customers in a wide variety of in- 
dustries, it also parallels the growth of 
International Harvester’s own operations. 
The latter firm has enjoyed a 25 per cent 
increase in domestic sales of farm imple- 
ments this year, in addition to some $80,- 
000,000 in defense orders from the govern- 
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OR THE BEST 
IN MUSIC 


The Voice of Firestone 
with Richard Crooks, 
Margaret Speaks 
gand the Firestone 
BeSymphony Orchestra 
Psunder the direction of 
BrAlfred Wallenstein, 
aecvery Monday evening 
mover N. B.C. Red 
BNoowork, 


Be oo 11 The F T&R. Co 
&. 


ANDS that grip the steering wheel 

also hold the destiny of precious 

human lives. Yet too few car owners 

realize the serious responsibilities that 

rest upon them to keep their cars in 
safe driving condition. 


Each year thousands of men, women 
and innocent children are victims of 
unsafe tires. Why take chances with 
mankind’s most priceless possession 
when it costs so little for the priceless 
protection of the world’s first and only 
tires that are Safti-Sured? 


They are Safti-Sured against blowouts 


by the patented Safety-Lock Gum- 
Dipped cord body—Safti-Sured against 
skidding by the remarkable Gear-Grip 
tread — and Safti-Sured for longer 
mileage by the exclusive new Vitamic 
rubber compound. 

Protect your life and the lives of 
your family by having your nearby 
Firestone dealer or store equip your 
car today with a set of new Safti-Sured 
Firestone DeLuxe Champion Tires — 
the only tires made that are safety- 
proved on the speedway for your 
protection on the highway. 





Why General Motors became the biggest 
builder of locomotives in the world 


OW much does this streamliner of 
the rails owe to the modern motor 
vehicle? 


Each of them provides, of course, 
faster and more economical trans- 
portation—which is in itself a logical 
reason why General Motors should 


build them both. 


But railroad management 
quickly saw still other reasons 
of greater import. 


They considered the sound- 
ness of General Motors re- 
search — responsible for the 


FROM ROAD /0 PAILS..2 natural step! 


development of this modern locomo- 
tive—a soundness proved by its im- 
pressive achievements in every other 
field of transportation on land and sea 
and in the air. 


They considered, too, our practical 
experience in manufacturing motors, 
generators, frames, bodies and hun- 
dreds of other parts—all of which are 
now made and assembled into com- 








plete locomotives in our La Grange 
plant, the only self-contained loco- 
motive factory of its kind. 


And railroad management has lost no 
time in putting the advantages of this 
new equipment to work. 


The fact is that today General Motors 
locomotives for switching and passen- 
ger service are taking to the rails at a 
faster rate than any other kind 
—and the newest of them all, 
the GM freight locomotive, is 
already proving a record-break- 
er, on the railroads’ biggest job. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors 
La Grange, Illinois 
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ment and in the form of subcontracts. 
This military business comprises about 20 
rcent of the company’s total output and 
inludes such items as trucks, tractors, 
dell forgings, guns, and gun carriers. 
In common with other farm-machinery 
manufacturers, International has been 
having increasing difficulty in getting ma- 
terials for non-defense production. To 
meet this situation a program of substitu- 
tins and redesigning of products has been 
carried on by the company’s president, 
newly elected last May, Fowler McCor- 
mick, 42-year-old son of Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, chairman of the buard, and 
gandson of Cyrus Hall McCormick, the 
founder of the business. For example, 
chrome alloy steel is replacing some of the 
nickel steel in trucks and tractors, and 
black steel sheets are being used in com- 
bines instead of galvanized iron. 





Warning to Industry 


Warning industrial managements now 
preoccupied with arms orders that they 
face intensified competition after the war, 
Richard P. Dodds, advertising manager of 
the Truscon Steel Co., last week in To- 
ronto told the nineteenth annual confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, of which he is presi- 
dent, that “Industry can write an insur- 
ance policy against an uncertain future. 
But will it?” He argued that industrial 
companies must keep their brands and 
company names before their customers 
during the emergency, declaring that those 
which decided to wait until today’s sell- 
ers’ markets became buyers’ markets will 
be remembered only by the epitaph: “They 
thought their market position secure.” 

The conference also heard William D. 
Murphy of the Reincke, Ellis, Young- 
green & Finn advertising agency, who was 

Re elected president to succeed Dodds, as- 
sert that advertising’s place in the econ- 
omy of postwar. years was a cause of 
genuine concern. Among the outstanding 
threats he cited were the proposed taxes 
on radio and billboard advertising and 
the criticism of advertising in pending 
Federal monopoly cases. 


King of the Hods 


The AFL’s International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers Union has 

m not held a convention or an election of of- 
fiers for 30 years. Joseph V. Moreschi, 
President since 1926 when he was appoint- 
ed by the self-perpetuating, eight-man ex- 
ecutive board, has the power to create new 
locals and to take over existing units that 
revolt against their own leaders. Except 
for small death benefits, the union’s 281,- 
000 members have little idea what happens 
to their hard-earned dues and assessments 
—an annual take that the indignantly crit- 





















ical Westbrook Pegler, Scripps-Howard 
columnist, estimates at more than $6,000,- 
000. It is not news that racketeering and 
violence have featured Hod Carriers his- 
tory. 

In 1939, New York Local 147, composed 
of the rugged tunnel workers known as 





Acme 
Hod Carriers reelected Moreschi 
as they met after 30 years 


“sand hogs,” got a court injunction re- 
straining Moreschi from interfering with 
their affairs, and locals in upstate New 
York and California have lately gone to 
court to protect their rights. Full of dem- 
ocratic zeal, representatives of these groups 
were among the 1,400 delegates who last 
week descended on St. Louis for a historic 
event—the first convention of the 38-year- 
old union since 1911. 

But this is what happened: (1) defeat 
for resolutions to bar racketeers from un- 
ion office, to establish biennial conven- 
tions, and to insure more home government 
for locals; (2) reelection of the executive 
board for five years and tightening of its 
control; (3) increase in Moreschi’s salary 
from $7,500 to $12,000 and in the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s from $6,000 to $10,000, 
and (4) ordering of a trial of the sand 
hogs for insubordination. 

Modestly accepting his election to the 
office he has held for fifteen years, Mo- 
reschi declared, misquoting the Scriptures 
slightly: “On the cross Christ said of his 
enemies and critics: ‘They don’t know any 
better, so I forgive them,’ and that’s the 
way I feel about those who have be- 
smirched our great union.” 

William Green, AFL head who mounted 
the speaker’s platform just. as pro-More- 
schi delegates were taking off their coats 





to help sergeants-at-arms quiet angry sand 
hogs, innocently declined to interfere with 
the union’s internal affairs but did publicly 
commend its officers. What the convention 
procedure made clear to most other ob- 
servers was summed up editorially by The 
New York Times: “. . . The need for ele- 
mentary governmental regulation of unions 
in the interests of union members them- 
selves.” 





Medal to Trippe 


The Daniel Guggenheim Medal, given 
annually for notable achievement in the 
advancement of aeronautics, has been 
awarded for 1941 to Juan T. Trippe, 
founder and president of Pan American 
Airways, it was announced this week. He 
was selected because of his role in “the 
development and successful operation of 
oceanic air transport.” 

Trippe was an ensign in the Naval Air 
Service during the World War, after which 
he returned to Yale to complete his studies 
at the Sheffield Scientific School. Follow- 
ing his graduation in 1920, he pioneered 
in commercial air transport by organizing 
Colonial Airways, operating between New 
York and New England. Withdrawing in 
1926, he started Pan American with a 
service between Key West and Havana, 
from which nucleus the system grew to its 
present scope linking the United States 
with 55 foreign countries and colonies. 


{ The first air express service between the 
United States and Europe was scheduled 
to be inaugurated by Pan American this 
week with the Railway Express Agency 
acting as receiving and delivery agent at 
this end. Hitherto the transatlantic Clip- 
pers have carried only passengers and mail. 





Labor Notes 


Suips: As the “bonus beef” strike of the 
AFL Seafarers International Union spread 
to fourteen ships on the East Coast and 
the union still refused to arbitrate war- 
bonus demands on an industrywide basis, 
the Maritime Commission requisitioned 
three affected ships of the Alcoa Line, 
which had a no-strike agreement with the 
Seafarers running until Sept. 30. Squarely 
blaming the union for the “outlaw” tie-up, 
the commission defied the surprised strik- 
ers by recruiting crews and sailing two 
of the freighters over the week end. Pro- 
testing to the President, the SIU backed 
by the affiliated Sailors Union of the Pa- 
cific continued to strike incoming vessels 
and by Monday night twenty were tied 
up, one on the West Coast. 


Coat: The NDMB obtained an agree- 
ment between the United Mine Workers 
and the steel companies for a 30-day truce 
in the strike at the “captive” bituminous 
mines pending discussion of the union’s 
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closed-shop demands. Meanwhile, 20,000 
revolting miners in the closed-shop anthra- 
cite fields threatened to spread their strike 
throughout Pennsylvania unless they got 
action on their protest against increases in 
UMW dues and assessments. 

















Power: Kansas City, Mo., was blacked 
out from midnight to 4 a.m. last Wednes- 
day when representatives of an AFL 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers local pulled the switches and 
walked out at the Kansas City Power & 
Light Co. Called by IBEW organizers 
without consulting the city’s outraged la- 
bor leaders, the strike grew out of a four- 
year-old jurisdictional dispute in which 
NLRB contempt proceedings against the 
company are due for hearing Oct. 11. Pub- 
lic indignation ran high over the pulled 
switches which cut off all light for 400,000 
residents, stalled street cars, stopped 
pumps in the municipal water system, 
forced hospital doctors to operate by 
lamplight, and nearly killed a paralytic 
baby in an artificial respirator. The power 
company operated for two days with a 
skeleton crew until the strikers returned 
pending a NDMB investigation. 





Week in Business 


OctoserR 1: President Roosevelt signed 
the $3,553,400,000 tax bill (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 22), making sure that its many new 
excises on liquors, autos, etc., would go 
into effect Oct. 1 and its levy upon trans- 
portation tickets on Oct. 10 . . . Mean- 
while, The Wall Street Journal philosophi- 





cally observed that the measure probably 
wouldn’t lead to the rise in bootlegging 
that most liquor-tax boosts cause, since 
still operators, because of priorities, are 
now unable to get copper for repairs and 
new ‘equipment. 


Feperau AGENctIEs: The President placed 
the Office of Export Control under the 
Economic Defense Board headed by Vice 
President Wallace, who immediately 
ordered this board and the Supply, Priori- 
ties, and Allocations Board, which he also 
heads, to draft an “action program” de- 
signed to ration exports and speed imports 
of needed materials. Milo Perkins, ex- 
ecutive director of the Defense Board, will 


nn 
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Kansas City had blackout bi Bins 


direct the program, replacing Brig. Gen, 
Russell L. Maxwell as Export Control Ad- 
ministrator ... Crowded out of the capital 
by defense agencies, the HOLC moved into 
six floors at 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City—an operation that uprooted 1,000 
employes and required 50 freight cars to 
transfer office equipment. 





Company Notes: While many econo- 
mists anticipate a postwar depression, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. expects the 
greatest demand it has ever experienced 
when peace comes, Sir Douglas Alexander, 
president, told stockholders in New York. 
Singer has always sold a major proportion 
of its output in foreign markets closed to 
the company since 1939 . . . The Inter- 
national Salt Co. reports a boom in sales 
of rock salt for snow removal, because 
cities in defense areas are preparing to 
avoid traffic tie-ups this winter. The short- 
age of labor in such communities also helps 
boost the sale of salt for fighting heavy 
snows ... The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. re- 
ported that its net income for the six 
months ended Aug. 31 was $325,902, after 
Federal income and excess-profits taxes, 
compared with $234,339 for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 


PrersonneEL: John B. De Haven, presi- 
dent of Allied Mills, Inc., was also elected 
chairman of the board .. . Percival S. 
Howe Jr., vice president of the American 
Thread Co., was promoted to president, 
succeeding E. M. Phillippi, who was made 
chairman of the board . . . Morris Forgash 
was elected president of the United States 
Freight Co., succeéding the late F. N. 
Melius, while C. A. Waltz was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and H. W. Burnham 
chairman of the executive committee . .. 
George Dock Jr. was named vice president 
of Doremus & Co. . . . Walter Nield, 
manager of the art department of Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., was appointed vice pres!- 
dent and art director. 
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This study of Ariel, na- 
tional field trial cham- 
pion, was photographed 
by W. Eugene Smith. 
The beautiful pointer 
appears in full color on 
Collier’s cover. 
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Wilson Sporting Goods 

@ double spread in ful 
May 31st issue of Collier's, advertising 
the full line of Wilson Sports equip- 
ment. A letter from L. B. Icely, Presi- 
dent, just received, says in part: 
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“Our advertisements brought remark- 
able response. We enjoyed a substan- 
tial sales increase, Buyers for retail 
Stores have commented enthusiastical- 
ly. Financial and business leaders have 
written us congratulatory messages, 
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Terrific Pressure in Last Days of Pennant Race 
Sends Dodgers’ ‘Tempers and Fines to New Highs 





Wide World 
The Lip in action: he argues... 


Manager Leo Durocher of the Dodgers, 
holder of the North American Including 
Brooklyn championship for free-style, no- 
holts-barred tongue flapping, is a case- 
hardened veteran of fourteen years in the 
majors and two World Series. In spite of 
this, last week found the tough Durocher 
nerves jangling like a glass chandelier in 
a high wind. For the things that happened 
to 35-year-old Leo the Lip and his Bums 
shouldn’t happen to a pack of Norwegian 
elkhounds. 

On Monday, Sept. 15, Durocher’s faith 
in human beings, which may be observed 
on a clear day through a 50-power micro- 
scope, was sadly shaken by the nefarious 
actions of Deacon Will McKechnie, who 
manages the Cincinnati Reds. With the 
teams tied going into the seventeenth 
inning, Pete Reiser of the Dodgers hit a 
home run into the Cincinnati twilight. 
From then on, play moved slowly, with 
McKechnie’s men behaving like spavined 
snails in the hope that the game would be 
called because of darkness, and with the 
score reverting to the sixteen-inning tie. 

Finally, after the Dodgers had scored 
four more gift runs, Billy Herman volun- 
tarily struck out to end the Brooklyn half 
of the inning. McKechnie’s pleas to halt 
the game were unavailing, and the last 
half of the seventeenth was played by 
moonlight. Next day all concerned got 
nasty telegrams from President Ford Frick 
of the National League for “staging a 
farce.” 

On Tuesday the actions of the Reds 
continued unethical from the Brooklyn 
standpoint, for they beat the Bums in 
eleven heartbreaking innings—a thorough- 


ly disagreeable thing to do because the 
Cardinals were tying with the Giants in 
ten innings, which cut the Brooklyn lead 
to a game and a half. 

Moving into Pittsburgh on Wednesday, 
Durocher and his charges got into a hair- 
raising game. Going into the ninth inning, 
the Pirates led 3-1, but a Brooklyn rally 
produced five runs and won the contest. 
However, the Cardinals took a double- 
header from the Braves, slicing the 
Dodger margin to one thin game. 

Thursday produced the real fireworks. 
Once again the Pirates were leading—this 
time by 4-0 going into the eighth. The 





International 
...and argues... 


Dodgers produced five runs in their half 
of the inning to go ahead, but the Pirates 
came back with a serious threat. Vince 
DiMaggio was on third, there were two 
out, and Catcher Al Lopez of the Buc- 
caneers faced Dodger Pitcher Hugh Casey. 
Casey wound up, DiMaggio made a feint 
for home, and Casey halted in his mo- 
tion. Umpire George Magerkurth, he who 
got punched by a Brooklyn fan exactly 
one year and two days earlier, called a 
balk, scoring DiMaggio. Durocher boiled 
out of the dugout and exploded in Mager- 
kurth’s round face. No result. 

Now, the tribe Casey and their country- 
men are justly famous for their rages, and 
Pitcher Hugh runs true to type. He 
heaved three of the wildest pitches ever 
seen outside a girls’ softball game, and 
Magerkurth chose that moment to repri- 
mand him. Durocher erupted again and 
was heaved out of the game. He retired to 
the dressing room and proceeded to break 
up furniture. On resumption of play, Casey 
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walked Lopez. Then Anderson tripled 
score him with what turned out to be ¢} 
winning run. But the Cardinals obliging 
ly lost to the Braves, leaving Brooklyn j 
the lead. 

After the contest a group of five Dodg 
ers—Whitlow Wyatt, Joe Medwick, Dolpf 
Camilli, Herman Franks, and Pete Cog, 
rart—exchanged compliments with Mage 
kurth under the stands. Umpire Geors 
Stewart broke up this unlovely table, 
before violence ensued. 

Black Friday, an off day for the Dod 
ers in Philadelphia, was filled with inye 
tigations and trials by Frick. Duroche 
was fined $150; the other five, $25 each 
Seething and jittery, the Bums saw they 
lead cut to half a game as the Cards beg 
the Cubs. Durocher, giving a short answe 
to Ted Meier, an Associated Press yr. 
porter, received the reminder that “yoy 
aren’t talking to Magerkurth now, you 
know.” Thereupon both retired to an alley 
in the City of Brotherly Love and e. 
changed fisticuffs, Durocher winning 
Afterward they shook hands and made up, 

At long last on Saturday Durocher led 
his Flock into the green pastures of Shik 
Park, Philadelphia, where the wicked cease 
to trouble. They took two games from the 
lowly Phillies while the Cardinals were los. 
ing one to the Cubs, resulting in a two 
game lead. 

On Sunday the gatekeepers in Philadel. 
phia woke up and rubbed their eyes. Custo- 
mers, 18,000 of them from Brooklyn alone, 
stormed the field and clicked the rust of 
ages from the turnstiles. They camped in 
the infield and picknicked in the outfield, 
getting in their heroes’ way during batting 
practice, stealing baseballs, and generally 
making nuisances of themselves in Shibe 
Park where the sight of even one customer 
is enough to make both ushers nervous. In 
celebration, however, the Phillies took one 
of the two games from the Brooks while 
the Cards were taking two from the Cubs. 
On Monday the Dodgers took a revenge 
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BEGINNER? It makes no difference. 

You can pick up a Ciné-Kodak to- 

morrow and start right off making great 
movies, in three simple steps. 


Every Ciné-Kodak is more than a 
wonderful home movie camera. It’s part 
of a complete plan for trouble-free movie 
making. Eastman, and Eastman only, gives 
you the entire equipment and service 
you need: Ciné-Kodak—there’s a model 


YOUR CHOICE OF 16-MM. CAMERAS... 
Low-priced Ciné-Kodak ‘“E’’; world-popular 
Ciné-Kodak ‘‘K’’; ultra-smart Magazine 
Ciné-Kodak that loads in three seconds— 
all make excellent movies—all are equally 
dependable. They vary mainly in lens speed 
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exactly suited to your needs; superior 
Ciné-Kodak Film in black-and-white or 
FULL-COLOR Kodachrome; processing 
service that’s convenient and included in 
the price of your film; and Kodascope, 
the projector that shows your movies 
clearly and brilliantly —Eastman all, and 
all designed to work together. 


Ask your dealer to show you today... 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


and movie-making refinements. Most take 
extra lenses for the achievement of special 
effects... some offer half-speed and slow- 
motion movies. And each model is beauti- 
fully styled and finished, offers years of 
trouble-free performance. 
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The Peerage, Self-Elected 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Being a World Series bug by na- 
ture and upbringing, with nice man- 
ners, good references, and a_ personal 
experience that goes back to a game 
that Eddie Cicotte of the Black Sox 
managed to resist winning in 1919, I 
would like to make a point about the 
New York Yankees. 

Don’t bet against them in a World 
Series. That is to say, don’t bet against 
them if you are a “chalk” player, a 
form student, interested simply in pick- 
ing the right team. If your money is 
sentimental, if you are a National 
League rooter in your heart, OK. That’s 
different. Make your wagers to suit 
yourself. But don’t say you weren’t 
warned. 

This department is no Yankee par- 
tisan. The Yankee club is too big and 
rich and powerful and smooth and suc- 
cessful for my taste. It’s not the kind 
of club that warms the heart and sets 


the citizens to dancing in the streets. 


But in the World Series, the Yanks 
are wolves. They have a quality that 
is made to order for great issues—and 
the series is the greatest issue in base- 
ball. 

Look at this: 

In their last seven World Series, the 
Yankees have won 28 games and lost 3. 
That’s a percentage of .903; something 
to remember. 

The record I speak of covers the 
series of 1927, 1928, 1932, 1936, 1937, 
1938, and 1939. Five times, against such 
assorted foes as St. Louis, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and Cincinnati, they swept 
the deck in four straight. They lost 
three games to the New York Giants; 
two to the peerless Carl Hubbell, whom, 
it should be recalled, they defeated 
twice. 


You may say that I am picking 
my spots to some extent in mentioning 
only the last seven series the Yankees 
have played. It’s true that they lost 
three out of four before that. But it 
strikes me that the last seven are more 
significant than the first four. Only in 
1927, when Miller Huggins’ team burst 
into full, crimson flower, did the Yanks 
begin to display that poise, that busi- 
nesslike confidence and easy self-re- 
liance, which have formed the tone of 
all their play for fifteen years. 

Remember, the Yankees in 1921 
were Johnny-come-latelies, newly rich 
bums who had just won their first pen- 


nant and didn’t know exactly what to 
do with it. 

It took time for success to become a 
tradition. It also took constant ex- 
penditure of money and constant har- 
vesting of new material, but the quality 


I speak of is something less tangible 


than that—a feeling the Yanks inspire 
in friend and foe alike that the Yanks 
are the superior team, that winning is 
their privilege, and that play will pro- 
ceed accordingly. 

This feeling persists in lean years and 
fat. The Yankees of 1941 are a frailer 
team, in the pitching department at 
any rate, than formerly. Yet they won 
in a common gallop. Why? Partly be- 
cause the Cleveland team, with what 
looked to be much stronger pitching, 
played as though it had no business 
beating the Yankees—and the Yankees 
played as though the Indians were per- 
fectly correct in this assumption. 

I guess you could say that the Yanks 
served notice of their place in the 
world early one October afternoon in 
Pittsburgh, in 1927. Taking their turns 
in batting practice, the boys non- 
chalantly whaled the ball over every 
wall in Allegheny County. The can- 
nonading was so brutal and so casual 
that the Pirates fell into a state of awed 
submission, from which they never re- 
covered. 

The following year the Cardinals sur- 
rendered meekly. In 1932 and 1938 it 
was the Cubs, and in 1939 the Reds. 
Almost singlehanded, the shrewd and 
stubborn Mr. Hubbell kept the Yankees 
from the record of winning every World 
Series game they have played since 
the day Alexander brought his im- 
mortal hangover out of the bullpen 
in 1926. 


The Yanks pursue a logic which 
is easier said than followed: the bigger 
and richer the opportunity, the more 
reason to win. That is why they knock 
over the Indians and White Sox of this 
world while graciously dropping a game 
here and there to the Athletics. That 
is why they treat the World Series as 
their private and personal dish. 

The National League has a chance 
this year, on paper. The Yankees are 
short of World Series pitching. But if 
the National Leaguers cling to the old 
belief that the Yanks are the lords 
of creation, there is only one way to 
bet. 
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game while the Cards were idle, bringiyy 
the Bums’ margin to a game and a half 
the beginning of The Week of the 3, 
Pay-Off. | 





Sport Squibs 

Foorsatu: Last February Douglas ¢ 
Hertz, promoter extraordinary, signe 
John Kimbrough for his New York Yap. 
kees of the American Professional Leagy 
and looked forward to a big season, By 
by last week the situation had sai|ly ¢.. 
teriorated: (1) Hertz, deciding to run th 
Yankees as an independent club, was gy. 
pended by the league for alleged failure ty 
meet financial obligations and saw th 
franchise withdrawn; (2) Coach Jack Mp. 
Bride of the Yankees obtained backing 
from a New York syndicate, bought the 
franchise, and announced formation of the 
New York Americans; (3) in Hollywood, 
where he is acting in horse operas, Kin. 
brough declared that the $500 week} 
check from Hertz had stopped arriving 
and that this broke the contract; (t) 
Hertz sued Kimbrough for $500,000 and 
obtained a restraining and accounting 
order against him in New Jersey. 


Racine: Bending over his mount a 
the. Pomona, Calif., track Sept. 18, Jockey 
Ray Neilsen discovered his pants wer 





ripped. Blushing, he pulled up Zamboango, 
a 40-1 shot, dismounted, and let the race 
go hang. 


Boxinc: Blasting the tough Maxie 
Shapiro into a_ third-round _ technical 
knockout, Ray Robinson, 20-year-old 
negro lightweight from Harlem, kept his 
record of no defeats untarnished and 
stretched his professional victory string 
to 24 fights. Experts at ringside in Madi- 
son Square Garden Sept. 19 immediately 
selected him as successor to Lew Jenkins’ 
lightweight crown. 


Gotr: In the play-off of the Peter Dav- 
son Ringer Tournament, the Glen Oaks 
Golf Club of Farmington, Mich., beat the 
Overlook Country Club of Lancaster, Pa. 
46-49. Previously they had tied 42-all at 
the close of the two-month nationwide com- 
petition embracing 308 clubs. 


Poto: Scoring 10 goals to Aknusit’s 6, 
the Gulf Stream quartet romped away 
with the National Open finals at West- 
bury, L. I., Sept. 21, dethroning their op- 
ponents as champs. 
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Problem Fox was trapped, studied, then given the works in study ... 
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Foxy Fantasy 


August was a problem fox. Despite the 
advantages of a happy home and an im- 
peccable ancestry which included Uncle 
Theodore who knew Reynard and sat for 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, he could not even 
concentrate and thus was a great disap- 
pointment to his mother and six brothers 
and sisters. However, under the kindly 
auspices of a zoological society by whom 
he was captured, August became the 
most educated of foxes. Suitably climax- 
ing his career, he married a_ beautiful 
lady platinum fox and lived happily ever 
after. 

August, as Tue Prosiem Fox, is the de- 
lightful pen child and fantasy of Alexander 
Sturm, 18-year-old son of the sculptor- 
novelist Justin Sturm, who three years ago 
attracted attention in New York by steal- 
ing some of the thunder from his father’s 
show with examples of his own work 
(Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1938). Both the 
text and profuse illustrations reveal the 
younger Sturm’s imaginative and creative 
charm. (THe Prositem Fox. Illustrations. 
Scribners, New York. $1.25.) 





Claws of the Bear 


By titling his new book Hitter Cannot 
Conquer Russia, Maurice Hindus, Rus- 
sian-born writer well known for his sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the revolution’s 
accomplishments, does not climb out as 
far on the prophetic limb as it might ap- 
pear. Taking into account the possibility 
that Nazi force may yet take over all of 
European Russia, he nonetheless is of the 
opinion that to hold it and still fight off a 
Soviet state withdrawn into its: well-pre- 
pared Asiatic fastnesses would be almost 
impossible and certainly crucifying. 
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“y we 


From ‘The Problem Fox’ (Scribners) 


... and finally, happily wed 


The U.S.S.R. is a country primed and 
geared for struggle, a nation which for ten 
years or more has sacrificed every per- 
sonal need of its people to the fulfillment 
and eventual protection of its revolution- 
ary existence. From the factory worker 
who is, incidentally, the most militant and 
highly propagandized civilian in the 
world, down to the renovated muzhik on 
the collective farm, all have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by Nazi con- 
quest. For centuries accustomed to perse- 
cution, hunger, and hardship, the simple 
Russian citizen has long since discarded 
his illusions and possesses a singular in- 
difference to death. Hence, the danger and 
privation attendant to sabotage and guer- 
rilla warfare are nothing néw. Beyond 
that, the author says, the land is vast, and 
the sheer numbers and physical equipment 














... neat he was educated ... 


necessary to control it are a little beyond 
the resources of a nation which must also 
ride herd over numerous other rebellious 
souls. (HitL—ER Cannot Conquer Rvs. 
sia. 300 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.) 









































Land of Peace and Plenty 


Stefan Zweig’s pen portraits, especially 
his biographies of Marie Antoinette, Mary 
Stuart, and Erasmus, have been particv- 
larly notable for their psychological prob- 
ing—their emphasis on personality rather 
than massed historical statistics. This 
same talent the exiled Viennese writer now 
puts to good use in a new departure: the 
delineation of a country. ‘Braz, LAnp oF 
THE Future, may not be the definitive 
reference work on this as yet meagerly 
chronicled state to the south, but it isa 
fascinating and absorbing account of the 
spirit of the country, an impression of its 
character. 

Larger even than the United States, 
Brazil was a stepchild among colonies. 
Ignored by her mother country, Portugal, 
because her sprawling vastness had not as 
yet revealed the glittering promise of an 
Eldorado, she was forced to make her way 
alone and virtually unassisted. That this 
was a hindrance and slowed down the 
country’s development is obvious, !ut, as 
Zweig sees it, it was also a distinct ad- 
vantage in that it served to uniiy the 
adolescent nation with a spirit of na- 
tional consciousness. In other words, set- 
tlers quickly forgot about being Vortu- 
guese, Spanish, Italian, German, Slav, 
Japanese, or Armenian and became iustead 
Brazilian. 

This great experiment in racial blending 
Zweig feels is the keynote to Brazilias cul 
ture and consciousness, for, in the face of a 
world torn increasingly by racial hatreds, It 
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Trainload of ingots at Maryland Plant, Bethlehem Steel Company 
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has bred a tolerant and modest people 
who like to try reasonableness before they 
try war. As a result, Brazilian statesmen 
are usually the first to seek recourse in 
treaty settlements and arbitration. 

The economic structure of Brazil has de- 
veloped slowly and changed drastically 
with the years. Her first important prod- 
uct was timber, Brazilian wood being high- 
ly prized in sixteenth-century Europe. 
Sugar followed, then tobacco, cacao, cot- 
ton, gold, and, more recently, coffee and 
rubber. But all this is only a scratch on 
the surface, for the enormity of Brazil’s as 
yet unexploited resources and terrain is 
probably unmatched by any other country 
in the world. (Braz. 282 pages. Viking, 
New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Reapine I’ve Lixep. By Clifton Fadi- 
man. 906 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $3. The book critic for The New 
Yorker and master of ceremonies for the 
Information Please radio program, Clifton 
Fadiman is as well known for his wit as 
for his excellent taste and thus is an ad- 
mirable choice as m.c. for a literary omni- 
bus. The collection, which is varied and 
long enough to include Thomas Mann, 
James Thurber, Sarah Orne Jewett, and 
Ernest Hemingway, is prefaced by a long 
original piece of Fadiman’s entitled “My 
Life Is an Open Book.” 


Eten Rocers. By James T. Farrell. 
429 pages. Vanguard, New York. $2.50. 


The locale is still Chicago, but a girl named 
Ellen Rogers and her sweetheart, Ed Lan- 
son, replace the author’s earlier studies of 


Courtesy Brazilian Information Bureau 


Stefan Zweig (right) turns his attention to South America’s Eldorado 


Studs Lonigan and Danny O’Neill. Char- 
acteristic Farrell, with the same X-ray 
eye into the lives of his characters. 


Reapers Digest Very Littiz. By 
Irving D. Tressler. 172 pages. Howell Sos- 
kin, New York. $1.49. The author of 
“How to Lose Friends and Alienate Peo- 
ple” now turns his attention to the digest 
magazine—and parodies its little stories of 
success and inspiration, homemaking and 
scientific lore, and, in general, the life 
abundant. More fun if taken like its pro- 
totype, here and there at sporadic sittings. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Goupven Viotet. By Joseph Shear- 
ing. 321 pages. Smith & Durrell, New 
York. $2. The small but vocal Shearing 
clique should be increased by the author’s 
latest fictionized account of Victorian 
crime. Laid in Jamaica and concerning a 
“lady novelist,” it is a fascinating psycho- 
logical study of what leads to murder. And 
it is simpler written than the Shearing 
version of the de Praslin case, which ante- 
dates “All This and Heaven Too” by six 
years, and takes a different point of view 
than Rachel Field’s. Published in Eng- 
land in 1932 as “Forget-Me-Not,” it is 
republished this week as “The Strange 
Case of Lucile Cléry” (Harper, New 
York. $2). 


Mapman’s Burr. By Kurt Steel. 266 
pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. Hank 
Heyer mixes with psychiatry and falls in 
love. And one Lip Sisko replaces the irre- 
pressible Orson Quick, who is now learning 
to fly for the Navy. Neither Lip nor love 
particularly helps. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





A Peek Under the Navy Lid 


Ever since the passage of the Lend. 
Lease Bill last March, the Navy Depart, 
ment has placed a system of voluntary 
press censorship on vital naval oper: itions 
including the movements of American ye. 
sels and the arrival of crippled British way. 
ships in American ports to heal their bat. 
tle wounds. The newspapers have mostly 
played ball, but at the same time they 
have often expressed their displeasure of 
the Navy Department with accusation; 
of shortsightedness, favoritism, and gen. 
eral mishandling of press relations. The 
presence of British ships, they contend. 
ed, was common knowledge in the ports of 
arrival. 

Up to last week, grousing had been to 
no avail. But last Friday Secretary of the 
Navy Knox lifted the clouds which have 
surrounded British warships in American 
waters by revealing the names and ho. 
cations of a dozen of Britain’s me 
of war. And Monday, the Navy dis. 
closed that at least 24 have put in for 
repairs, some of which have already ée- 
parted. 

The lifting of restrictions, the Secretary 
declared, was the result of several weeks 
of consultations between United States 
naval officials and British authorities, 
Among the vessels named were four bat- 
tleships: the Malaya at Brooklyn, NY, 
Resolution at Philadelphia, Rodney at 
Boston, and Warspite at Bremerton, Wash. 
The first three have now left. In addition, 
the aircraft carriers Illustrious and Forni- 


- dable were at Norfolk, Va., the cruisers Del- 


hi and Dido and auxiliary Canton at Brook- 
lyn, the cruisers Liverpool and Orion at 
Mare Island, Calif., the converted cruiser 
Asturias and armed merchant cruiser 
Aurania at Newport News, Va., the de- 
stroyer Richmond and auxiliaries Alaunia 
and Montclare at Boston, the submarine 
Pandora at Portsmouth, N.H., the mine 
sweeper Menestheus and _ auxiliaries 
Southern Prince and Bulolo at Bialti- 
more, and the corvettes Nasturtium, 
Primrose, Tulip, and Clarkia at Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

Following’ the initial disclosure, the 
Navy Secretary said, “access by the press 
to British vessels . . . will be granted only 
upon the initiative of the British command- 
ing officer concerned.” Last week reporters 
found the officers in a receptive mood, for 
on Saturday they were invited aboard the 
Orion and Liverpool at Mare Island and 
the Warspite at Bremerton. They heard a 
hair-raising story from Capt. Douglas 
Blake Fisher, commander of the Warspite, 
a world war vintage battle wagon which 
led the British attack at Narvik and the 
Mediterranean Fleet in the Battle of Cape 
Matapan before being damaged by Axis 
planes off Crete. At Matapan, Captain 
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Fisher recounted, the Warspite took only 
four minutes and half a dozen broad- 
sides to finish two Italian cruisers and a 
destroyer. The Orion’s captain dismissed 
the Battle of Calabria, in which three 
Italian destroyers were sunk, as “brush— 
just 2 late evening chase.” 


{ While the Navy was improving the cen- 
sorship situation last week, the department 
was under fire from the press on another 
count. The latest incident centered about 
a recent article condemning proposals for 
a separate air force which was sent out 
to Southern editors by the Eighth Naval 
District at New Orleans. An attached mem- 
orandum offered the advice: “It is sug- 
gested that it might well be run as an edi- 
torial, either in full or in part.” 

One editor, irked by the effrontery of 
such a suggestion, declared: “I am amazed 
that a thing so resembling the handout edi- 
torials of the German press dictators should 
come from an American institution.” Em- 
barrassed by the attempt to thrust a 
“canned” editorial on the press, Rear Ad- 
miral Arthur J. Hepburn, chief of the 
Naval Bureau of Public Relations, allowed 
that the New Orleans press-relations of- 
fice had used “bad judgment.” 





Journalistic Oddments 


The American Boy, famous juvenile 
magazine which was forced to suspend 
publication last July because of the lack 
of advertising, is slated for rebirth next 
month. Last week the assets of The Amer- 
ican Boy, which merged with the equally 
famous Youth’s Companion several years 
ago, were sold at a Detroit auction for 
$8,895. Its title and good will were pur- 
chased for $700 by James A. Humberstone, 
former editor of The Ford News, the auto- 
mobile company’s employe publication, 
while The Curtis Publishing Co. paid 
$1,800 for the magazine’s 300,000-name 
subscription list. Humberstone immedi- 
ately revealed plans for The American 
Boy’s reappearance with the October is- 
sue, making arrangements with Curtis for 
continued distribution to the present sub- 
scribers. 


{ Joseph V. Connolly observes his tenth 
anniversary as president of Hearst’s King 
Features Syndicate on Sept. 28. Consid- 
ered one of the country’s most skillful 
promotion men, the onetime New Haven, 
Conn., reporter controls the syndicate’s 
vast ieature division, International News 
Service, International News Photos, and 
Central Press, bossing a staff of more than 
1,000 employes. In commemoration of 
Conncily’s decade in the driver’s seat of 
King, the 46-year-old president was hon- 
ored at a party given in New York by 
his subordinates this week. In addition, 
he was No. 1 guest at a luncheon of The 


anshees, a fun-making organization he 
founded himself. 





re en says: \ 
Fred All y OWNIRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN—Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy Fred 
Allen in the full-hour Texaco Star Theatre Program with Kenny 
Baker, Al Goodman's orchestra and a great cast. Every Wed. 
Night, C.B.S., 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.T., 9:00 P.T. 











CALIFORNIA 





Indian Summer from 
Now until January 


Early settlers in New England had a name 
for the smiling kind of autumnal weather we 
enjoy at Del Monte on the Monterey Penin- 
sula day after day from now until January. 
They called it “Indian Summer” —a warm, 
windless time of year, with cloudless skies and 
a friendly sun. To visit Del Monte during this 
best of all seasons, to explore all its 20,000 sea- 
rimmed acres during this Indian summertime, 
is to understand the fundamental wisdom of 
an ordered, shining kind of life in a peaceful 
place. Del Monte: a place all green and gold, 
and framed by Spanish Monterey’s blue Bay. 





Go F BESIDE THE SEA 
... on four famed courses 


Del Monte is complete with four famed 
golf courses (including Pebble Beach), none 
of which is crowded at this season of the year. 
A hundred miles of bridle path that search 
pine-scented forests, then discover snow-white 
beaches beside the long Pacific shore. A place 
with facilities for swimming (surf or pool), 
tennis, polo, shooting ... or loafing in the sun. 


During the Fall and early winter season 
you can enjoy all this for as little as $6 a day 
on our special “Breakfast Plan” at Hotel Del 
Monte. This includes your room, all guest 
privileges and breakfast. Take luncheon and 
dinner when and where you choose. 





Hote, Det Monte 
centers a 20,000-acre playground 


If you prefer the American Plan, the Fall 
rates at both the Hotel and Del Monte Lodge 
start at $8.50 a day, including meals. Write 
for free colored map and book that tells all 
about California’s best-loved resort. Address 
Carl S. Stanley, Manager, Dept. 45-D, Hotel 
Del Monte, Del Monte, California. 


Hotel Del Monte 


on the Monterey Peninsula 
California 
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aes sloganeering genius once de- 
scribed Stroheim as “The Man You 
Love to Hate,” and the immediate al- 
literation is completely accidental. A 
young man whom I’ve always wanted 
to give a punch in the nose is Frank 
Albertson—until I met him, but that’s 
another story. Professionally, I suppose 
Frankie Albertson can get no greater 
tribute than a public expression of a 
desire to punch him in the nose. For 
the most part Albertson has depicted a 
jerk of such supreme quality that a 
punch in the nose is only a substitute 
for what you really mean. (As I hinted 
before, this is before you meet him. I 
once spent an afternoon with Albertson, 
and not only did I not want to throw a 
punch at him, I wanted to give him a 
solid silver token of thanks for his story 
about a Famous Dame, and then punch 
her in the nose.) 

Albertson, not playing a jerk, cur- 
rently is in one of last week’s new 
plays; this called THe More tHe Mer- 
rIER. He plays a second-team press 
agent whose job is to put across a cap- 
italist who wants to be President of the 
United States, and just before that to 
be governor of Colorado. 

So Albertson imports his ex-wife and 
her unknown ghost-writing collabora- 
tor to assist the capitalist in his effort 
to be governor. Big Shot goes away; 
ex-wife and collaborator arrive; no 
dough; elderly couple drop in; think 
capitalist’s house is a night’s lodging- 
place; next arrive (in the snowstorm 
that’s coming up) a bus load of tour- 
ists. Two crooks, one vindictive state’s 
attorney; various interesting folk, in- 
cluding a female kleptomaniac. All dur- 
ing which Albertson plays a nice guy, 
Keenan Wynn plays his marital suc- 
cessor, and dear little Grace McDonald 
plays Albertson’s ex-wife. 

With a heart as big as a minnow’s 

- you may be able to see what I have to 
deal with. Complications of a plot va- 
riety. I’m not going into them. If your 
New York trip is for Christmas shop- 
ping I don’t think this play will be one 
of your problems. On the other hand, 
it’ll be worth your while to see Grace 
McDonald, acting now and not danc- 
ing, and Keenan Wynn, dancing with 
his hands (daddy told him so), and 
others in the cast. 

In the old days it would have been a 
big thing at Joe Leblang’s, this show. 





Boo! 


by JOHN O'HARA 


In these days it doesn’t quite come off, 

The next night was an item known 
as Cuckoos ON THE Heart. This was 
prodded out by Brock Pemberton 
and directed by Antoinette Perry. I 
mention the Pemberton and Perry 
names for highly special reasons. It 
seems to me that for persons reputedly 
of taste in the theater I never have becn 
in attendance at a worse exhibition of 
taste than what Miss Perry and Mr. 
Pemberton permit in this show. Per- 
mit, hell. They could have stopped it. 
It’s their show. “Cuckoos” is a mystery 
with two endings, which is one too 
many and by seven endings too slow. 
Out, at the second-act curtain, comes 
a man, a Frank Craven image, who 
makes cute little jokes about Mr. Pem- 
berton, including his undeniably bald 
head, and all about such intramural 
junk that why you come back to the 
theater is only that you left your hat 
under the seat. To follow, let alone to 
expose, the plot of this jobbie is to pass 
the entrance examinations at Lehigh or 
M.LT., and if you can do that you 
have a kind of rod and bob mind that I 
happily lack. 


To hurry away from these plays as 
plays, but to linger with them for arf a 
mo’, I have a little something to say, 
and it’s this: I am good and sick and 
tired of the interpolation of topical 
cracks in absolutely nontopical plays. 
It’s early in the season, but for two 
nights running last week we were pro- 
vided with funny sayings about Mrs. 
Roosevelt and the sons of the President, 
and various other tired opinions that 
may be all right in one of Cole Porter’s 
dawdling lyrics, but don’t belong in a 
mystery show, however bad the show. 
Except for Elliott, the Roosevelt sons, 
to be accurate, are not in the Army, 
but the Perry-Pemberton show would 
have you think so. Mrs. Roosevelt is 
my idea of a fine woman. She writes 
a column every day, and never has slic 
worried in public about her husband's 
baldness. But I suppose we all know 
that Eleanor Roosevelt is a lady, the 
First Lady. In the heat of a year ago | 
never heard from my side, and never 
made, any joke about Mrs. Willkie. In 
fact, I carefully refrained even from 
making any joke about Princeton 
(that, of course, was last year, during 
a political campaign) . 
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Cupid in the Quota 


Paramount is almost certain to turn a 
pretty profit with Hop Back THE Dawn. 
While this Arthur Hornblow production 
must be classified as a “woman’s picture,” 
it is a superior variety of that lucrative 
screen species. It is further notable for two 
excellent performances by Charles Boyer 
and Olivia de Havilland, a dignified treat- 
ment of Mexicans, and a sympathetic 
understanding of the European refugee’s 
F problem. 

Using the increasingly popular flashback 
technique, Mitchell Leisen gets the story 
off to an effective start in a Hollywood 
studio, then switches back to an unidenti- 
fed Mexican town where a colony of 
Europe’s refugees huddle on the California 
border sadly marking time until the day 
they can cross into the United States. 
Saddest—or at least the sorriest for him- 
self—is Boyer as Georges Iscovescu, a 
second-rate gigolo and a first-rate heel 
who discovers that he can avoid the long 
years of waiting for his quota number by 
the relatively painless process of marry- 
ing a United States citizen. 

Iscovescu finds a trusting and romantic 
dupe in Olivia de Havilland, a school- 
teacher in town for the day, marries her 
without mentioning that he plans to walk 
out once he is across the border, and then 
—in case you couldn’t guess—falls gradual- 
ly and hopelessly in love with his wife. 
While any history of a rogue’s regeneration 
through the love of a “good woman” is 
bound to be sentimental and a trifle short 
on action, the tale is often genuinely 
poignant, and there are enough complica- 
tions involving the assorted refugees, 
Paulette Goddard as Iscovescu’s ex-danc- 
ing partner, and Walter Abel as an im- 
migration investigator, to sustain dramatic 
interest to the melodramatic climax. 














Belle Starr, Glamor Girl 


It would have been unethical, not to say 
frowsy, if Twentieth Century-Fox’s BELLE 
Starr had turned out to be a factual 
biography of that dangerous young lady 
from Missouri. In the past the screen re- 
vealed such of Belle’s contemporaries in 
crime as the James boys, the Younger 
brothers, and the Daltons as highly nervous 
crosses between Don Quixote and Robin 
Hood. And thanks to Hollywood chivalry 
and/or financial acumen, the biographical 
burden of “Belle Starr” ceases with the title. 
_ Belle, who was born Myra Belle Shirley 
in 1848, and who took her name from Sam 
Starr, the Cherokee Indian she married 
when she was 32, was convicted and jailed 
once on a charge of horse stealing; other- 
wise her career as wife, mistress, and 
Master mind to a passel of assorted murder- 
ers and thieves was notable in that she 
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HAS BEEN A MARK OF 


Bourbon Culonc 


FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


You're in for a matchless treat when 
you ask for Old Taylor. For 
Old Taylor is rare and dis- 
tinctive in flavor—an arts- 
tocrat among the fine bour- 
bons of Kentucky. And 
to. , as for more than a 
half-century, Old Taylor 
testifies to the genius of a 
master distiller, the late 
Colonel E. H. Taylor 

Jr., who proudly 
endorsed this, his 
prize whiskey, 
with his name. 





















Copyright 1941 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
- New York 


Within the ivy-covered walls of 
this distillery no whiskey other 
than Old Taylor has ever been made 
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Give Him An 
“AUTOPOINT” GIFT! ¥ 


Notice the smile of satisfaction on fi 
a man’s face when you present 
him with an Autopoint gift! 
Every one is designed for daily use ! 
Wide variety of items and prices 
—all exquisitely styled. Send for 
the Autopoint catalog of gifts for 
men! All items can be furnished 
imprinted if desired. 
Retailed By Leading Dealers 
No. 52GS—De luxe Autopoint pen- 
cil. Famous “Grip-Tite” tip—lead 
can’t wobble, twist, or fall out. 
Streamlined clip, graceful inlaid 
crowns on cap and tip—choice of six 
beautiful colors. Gives years of 
smoother, easier writing. $1.25 Retail. 
Ne. 261— Autopoint 
**Calendaire’’— Stream- 
lined triple-use desk 
Piece; thermometer, 
humidity indicator 
and perpetual 
calendar. Shows 
day, date and 
month. Walnut 









color case. $2.50 
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kept the law in its place. The law never 
did get around to Belle. She was murdered 
when she was 41, by an ambushed as- 
sassin, and local opinion held that her 
murderer was Ed Reed, her son by a 
notorious bad man named Jim Reed. 

Neither the facts nor fictions of Belle’s 
career as a Svengali of skulduggery make 
for a glamorous picture of frontier heroics. 
Anyone interested can find the sifted truth 
and legend in Burton Rascoe’s interesting 
and authoritative biography, “Belle Starr, 
The Bandit Queen” (NrEwsweex, May 
26). Twentieth Century-Fox found them 
there, and paid for them, but settled for 
the familiar formula about the innocent 
victim of oppression who is forced to flout 
the law. So Lamar Trotti’s script, directed 
by Irving Cummings, ignoring the fact 
that Belle’s father once ran a tavern, re- 
casts her as a Southern belle of aristocratic 
birth who refuses to surrender when General 
Lee does and rides off into the hills to join 
Sam Starr—here a gallant and recalcitrant 
Confederate officer played by Randolph 
Scott with nary a “How!” or any other 
suggestion of Indian blood. 

Fanciful as it is, “Belle Starr” does 
manage a surprisingly fresh variation of 
the usual horse-opera melodramatics. The 
blood-and-thunder content is normal, the 
Technicolor photography excellent, and the 
cast capable enough. Gene Tierney, who 
would have been flagrantly miscasteas any- 
one even approaching the real Belle Starr, 
gives a spirited performance in this pseudo- 
Scarlett O’Hara interpretation and finally 
shows something of the promise that was 
expected of her when she was imported 
from the Broadway stage. The supporting 
cast includes Dana Andrews as a Yankee 


Tierney and Scott sprinkle ‘Belle Starr’ with frontier heroics 
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officer and gentleman, John Shepperd, 
formerly known as Shepperd. Strudwick 
on the M-G-M lot, as Belle’s brother, anq 
Chill Wills, Elizabeth Patterson, and Louise 


Beavers in lesser roles. 








RELIGION 


‘Bible Churches’ Form Group 
for Fight on Federal Council 





Generally regarded as the voice of 
American Protestantism, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ jn 
America, founded in 1908, embraces 99 
denominations with a combined member. 
ship of 25,000,000, or roughly 70 per cent 
of the nation’s Protestant churchgoers, 

A virtual monopoly, the Federal Coun- 
cil has not lacked for brickbats. One of 
them, a charge that the organization spon- 
sored radical groups, was aired before the 
Dies committee. Last week it faced an. 
other type of challenge with the launching 
of a small but determined competitor, the 
American Council of Christian Churches, 
by two dissident sects, the Bible Presby- 
terians, former members of the Presbyteri- 
an Church, U.S.A., and the Bible Protes. 
tants, or Methodist Protestants who op. 
posed Methodist unification in 1939. 

Blasting the Federal Council’s “soul- 
destroying modernism,” the American 


Council disputed its right to speak for all 
Protestants and made a bid for the sup- 
port of fundamentalists, who believe in the 
Bible literally. The new group _ hopes 
eventually to become spokesman for all 
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anti-modernist churches and _ individuals. 
One of the largest of the conservative 
churches is the Southern Baptist, a denom- 
ination of 5,000,000 that has never joined 
the Federal Council. 

By inviting local churches to join up 
even if their national organizations belong 
to the Federal Council, the newcomers, 
now numbering a mere 40,000, aim to 
bring into the open what they describe as 
a vast underground modernist-fundamen- 
talist conflict now raging in every denomi- 
nation. The modernists, they charge, ape 
political machines with ecclesiastical ma- 
chines entrenched behind “a _ breastwork 
of halos,” which so effectively tie up all 
church property that individual congrega- 
tions of the fundamentalist persuasion find 
it very difficult to break loose without for- 
feiting their places of worship. Another 
complaint concerns the radio networks’ al- 
leged unfairness in giving the modernist 
Federal Council free time while compelling 
nonmembers of that council to pay “hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars” to broadcast 
their message. 

Meeting in New York, delegates from 
the founding sects elected as president the 
Rev. Carl McIntire, personable 35-year- 
old pastor of Collingswood, N.J., deposed 
by the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., for 
insubordination. As general secretary they 
chose the Rev. H. McAllister Griffiths, 
self-styled “trouble-shooter” and _ close 
friend of Dr. McIntire, who also parted 
with the Presbyterian parent body on the- 
ological grounds. 





Delegations to England 


Religious traffic between the United 
States and Britain was heavy last week: 


€ Already in England were Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, world chief of Christian Endeavor; 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, noted Philadel- 
phia preacher; and Dr. J. Frank Norris, 
fiery Baptist fundamentalist of Detroit 
and Fort Worth, Texas. Dr. Norris vis- 
ited Winston Churchill and told him Mrs. 
Norris prayed. for him every night. Where- 
upon, Dr. Norris said, the Prime Minister, 
with tears in his eyes, thanked him. The 
American then cabled President Roosevelt, 
urging declaration of war on Germany. 


{The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews sent a delegation of three: Dr. 
Everett R. Clinchy, NCCJ president; the 
Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, head of the 
Catholic Thought Association; and Rabbi 
Morris §. Lazaron of Baltimore. They had 
instructions to find out how war has af- 
fected British churches, what is being done 
about interfaith cooperation, and what the 
Clergy thinks about peace aims. 


{“To maintain bond3 of fellowship” be- 
tween England and America, the World 
Council of Churches and the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches considered plans to send a 
full-fledged delegation. 








“TIME-SCALPERS”—AT WORK 
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HE IROQUOIS’ tomahawk had three parts—the 
R.A.F.’s lethal fighter has over 10,000 . . . Many of the 
more vital parts for the Curtiss “Tomahawk” are coming 
out of Bendix, N. J. at an almost unbelievable rate—from 
Eclipse Aviation. 

Eclipse has expanded tenfold—in twenty-four months. 
Its ‘in-line production system is geared to streamlined of- ° 
fice procedure. Specifications, correspondence, details and 
memoranda are talked away to Ediphones—minds are 
kept free for the big problem of speeding National Defense 
. . . Ediphone Voice Writing will “mesh” the time of 
secretaries and executives in a one-man business or an 
industry. For a demonstration—free—simply phone 
Ediphone (your city) or write Dept. W91, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. or ~ 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 





Ediphones help ‘‘keep ’em flying.” 
A small cross-section of the gen- 
eral offices of Eclipse Aviation 
and Pioneer Instrument Divisions 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. at 
Bendix, N. J. 
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SCIENCE 


All-Out War on Prostitution 
Called Best Way to Curb Vice 





In 1925 Bascom Johnson, present direc- 
tor of the Division of Social Protection of 
the Federal Security Agency, visited Paris 
to study its long-established police methods 
of regulating prostitution by registration 
and medical examination. He found that 
about 5,000 women were on the police 
books, but when he asked officials to esti- 
mate the number of prostitutes who were 
not listed or had never been put under 
examination, they answered: “Oh, about 
50,000.” 

Because such ineffectiveness is typical 
in practically all communities where 
prostitutes are subject to official super- 
vision, the FSA and the American Social 
Hygiene Association are convinced that it 
is impossible to control the vice. Rather, 
they believe, prostitution may be curbed 
most successfully by actions based on 
the philosophy that it is something to 
be stamped out and not simply a necessary 
evil. 

Last week the association, recognizing 
that national defense has highlighted the 
importance of such action as a security and 
health measure, devoted an entire issue of 
its Journal of Social Hygiene to the prob- 
lem. The group emphasized that although 
automobiles and trailers have enabled pros- 
titutes and patrons to travel quicker over 
wider areas, tremendous progress can be 
made by rigid enforcement of existing leg- 
islation. Some of the journal’s most inter- 
esting points: 


{ George Gould, ASHA legal consultant, 
reported that in all states except Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Nevada, and South Carolina it 


is a crime to establish or operate brothels, 
while these four states as well as Arizona, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia are the only 
ones which lack general measures against 
engaging in prostitution. He also reviewed 
the recently passed May Act making pros- 
titution a Federal offense within a “reason- 
able distance” from Army camps and other 
military establishments, a step which re- 
called that enforcement of a similar law 
during the World War greatly reduced the 
vice. 


As a result of a vigorous anti-prostitution 
drive started in Vancouver, Canada, in 
1939, cases of early infectious syphilis fel] 
off 58 per cent and gonorrhea figures sank 
29 per cent, according to Dr. D. H. Wil- 
liams of the British Columbia Board of 
Health. 


© According to Drs. G. F. McGinnes and 
Henry Packer of Memphis, a similar drive 
was opened two years ago in their city with 
an ultimatum to its 500 to 700 prostitutes 
to leave town within ten days. By deadline 
time an estimated 90 per cent had de- 
parted. “It would be puerile to believe that 
those prostitutes who have found Memphis 
inhospitable to their profession have sought 
out more respectable occupations,” the 
physicians added on a warning note. 
“There is plenty of evidence that they 
have simply shifted the scene of their activ- 
ities to more tolerant climes . . . Suppres- 
sion must be practiced on a nationwide 
scale to be effective.” 





Heart Health 


The medical saw that many persons dig 
their graves with their teeth refers to 
heavy eaters who ruin their stomachs. But 
bad teeth often do serious damage to the 
heart,.according to Your Heart, a book 
on man’s pumping organ published this 
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HOW STATES LINE UP ON PROSTITUTION LAWS 
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week by Dr. Joseph M. Stein of Cam- 
den, N.J. 

When ailing molars make eating painful, 
peop!> often swallow improperly chewed 
jood, which makes the stomach do extra 
digestive work and thus places an extra 
burden on the heart. Pyorrhea also takes 
its toll of the heart, for infected matter is 
swallowed with food and not only disturbs 
digestion but may enter the blood stream 
and injure the vital organ. Abscessed teeth 
are even More dangerous, sending poisons 
from their roots to other parts of the body 
and forcing the heart to work harder to 
protect the system. 

Taking regular exercise throughout life, 
as well as dental care, is another way of 
minimizing the chances of heart break- 
downs. Although overexercise may dam- 
age already diseased hearts, Dr. Stein 
debunked the idea that athletes often suf- 
fer from strained hearts. Exercise strength- 
ens all muscles, including the blood pump, 
and there is considerable evidence, he re- 
ported, that such maladies as the danger- 
ous disease coronary thrombosis—blocking 
the heart arteries by clots—is partly the 
esult of a life marked by insufficient 
physical activity. 

Dr. Stein, in presenting these and other 
facts, declares that nine out of ten cases 
of heart attack “are due to lack of infor- 
mation, copiously blended with downright 
carelessness.” His book includes much 
sound advice for avoiding or postponing 
cardiac upsets and offers hope to those who 
are already patients. (Your Hearr. 240 
pages. Alliance, New York. $2.75.) 








































































Vitamin B on Whole Wheat 


A “vitamin-B sandwich” to help guard 

against deficiency illnesses was recom- 
mended last week at a special symposium 
sponsored jointly by the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Chicago by Dr. Tom D. 
Spies, one of the nation’s leading vitamin 
researchers. The sandwich consists of pea- 
nut butter mixed with up to 20 per cent 
dried brewer’s yeast spread neatly between 
two slices of so-called “peeled wheat bread” 
which is manufactured under a process 
that removes only 2 per cent of the whole 
grain. 
This simple combination contains all the 
members of a thriving B-complex family 
which at present numbers eleven subvita- 
mins that protect against pellagra, nerve 
inflammations, and other upsets. The sand- 
sWiches have been given an informal tryout 
for the past five months at the Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y., offices of The Reader’s Digest. 
Every morning at about 10:30 each em- 
ploye was given one sandwich with a glass 
of milk, and a recent. survey revealed that 
59 per cent of the group felt a sufficient 
uplift to favor continuance of the snacks, 
While many among the remaining dietary 
Teactionaries found themselves getting too 
at or losing their appetites for luncheon. 
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BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING + 48 WALL STREET 


New York’s First Bank 
Founded 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street ~ New York 
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WHAT EVERY 
INVESTOR 
SHOULD KNOW 











WHEN PHILADELPHIA 
AMUSEMENT ADVER- 
TISERS INCREASED 
THEIR NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING SPACE BY 
19% (JULY ’41 OVER 
JULY ’40) THEY GAVE 
21% OF THE INCREASE 
TO THE EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER, KEEP- 
ING THE LEDGER IN 
TOP SPOT HELD FOR 
MANY MONTHS. 





ABOUT 
CHAIN STORES 


is clearly, concisely, accu- 
rately presented in our new 
edition of ‘The Place of 
Chain Stores in Distribu- 
tion and Investment”. 
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Analyses of 30 Leading 
Chain Store Systems. 


You may obtain a copy by 
writing for booklet “A” 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
; Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street New York 
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ACT NOW! This Helps 
Prevent Many Colds /, 
Developing... ( 





ust tile back your head and put Vicks 

a-tro-nol up each nostril at first sniffle 
or sneeze... this aids your natural de- 
fenses against colds...and helps pre- 
vent many colds developing. 


3-Purpose Medicine... When a head cold 
stuffs you up, or transient congestion 
clogs up nose at night, Va-tro-nol does 
three important things to bring relief 
.--(1) shrinks swollen membranes, (2) 
relieves irritation, (3) helps clear clogged 
nasal passages... And brings more breath- 
ing comfort. Follow directions in folder. 


VICKS 








i WA-FRO-NOL ... 
COUGHING COLDS ime spesms sna 


loosen phlegm, ease muscular soreness or 


tightness with Vicks VapoRub. Its poul- 


tice-vapor action brings 
welcome relief from 
coughing colds miseries. 


ICKS 
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“MORE INQUIRIES 
THAN ANY OTHER AD 
IN ANY NEWSPAPER 
EVER PRODUCED FOR 
US”. . . THAT’S WHAT 
A FINANCIAL ADVER- 
TISER REPORTS 
ABOUT A 42-LINE 
INSERTION IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
EVENING PUBLIC 
LEDGER. 
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ARTS 


Hit Show in Art Treasures 


Wednesday of last week the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington was exactly 
six months old, and in the first half year 
of its existence the Mellon-endowed treas- 
ure house has attracted the astounding 
total of 1,383,954 visitors, or nearly as 
many as the combined attendance of 886,- 
771 at the Metropolitan Museum and 
504,074 at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York for all of 1940. 

Since its frankly formal opening night 
March 17, the young gallery has leaned 
over backward trying not to be snooty 
toward the public which has taken it over 
en masse. Luxurious sofas, seating four in 
comfort, have been installed in 24 of the 
44 principal galleries where paintings are 
on view, and six self-propelled chromium 
wheel chairs are available without charge 
to visitors who fear “museum feet.” In ad- 
dition, the National Gallery provides 
chromium baby carriages for very young 
art lovers. These have been found useful 
because so many Americans visit the gal- 
lery as a family group; and if it is the 
mother and child who have received most 
attention from the artists represented, it 
is the perspiring American father with babe 
in arms who has won the sympathy of the 
gallery staff. Most museums require vis- 
itors to check their cameras; the Mellon 
gallery does not, and brides and _ bride- 
grooms photographing each other before 
the fountains from Versailles which adorn 
the garden courts are an almost daily sight. 

Some indication of which pictures the 
public likes best may be gathered from the 
sales of reproductions. Among the 25-cent 
color cards, the favorite is that of “the 
million-dollar picture,” Raphael’s “Ma- 
donna of the House of Alba,” of which 
some 4,200 copies have been sold. In the 
cheaper reproductions, penny-postal size 
and three for a nickel, one best seller is an 
exterior of the $15,000,000 building. 








Scorched Monastery 


William Randolph Hearst is probably 
the only collector in the history of art who 
owned two Spanish monasteries; when his 
vast collection went on sale they were 
found to be a drug on the market. One, 
priced last winter at an eighth of its cost 
at $50,000 by Gimbel’s, New York depart- 
ment store which is dispersing much Hearst 
art, had long been in a warehouse. 

For the other, Hearst is said to have 
spent something like $750,000. For a dec- 
ade after the monastery arrived in San 
Francisco in 1930, Hearst paid storage fees 
on its 10,344 boxed pieces in 1,500 crates 
which occupied 32,000 feet of space in a 
San Francisco warehouse. And last May, 
the publisher presented the twelfth-century 
Monastery of Santa Maria de Oliva to the 
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city of San Francisco, which in turn Sam commer 
it to the DeYoung Memorial Museyy the weel 
where it has been stored until funds can rently t 
found to rebuild the church, chapter hoy ‘m. ove 
and refectory on a hill in Golden Gate p, P Seen 
200 yards from the main museum buildin, . 
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Sweet Success i ki 
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of NBC’s Chamber Music Society of Loy 
er Basin Street, Guy Lombardo define 
swing as “stuff that shouldn’t.” And Gy 


Lombardo ought to know. In the last tyqgg “Coqu‘ 
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jazz and swing have come and stayed—},jg™ trumps 
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The perennial Guy Lombardo 
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_ Jean Sablon, Kenny Baker, and Dinah 
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commercially sponsored continuously since 
the week of the crash, October 1929. Cur- 
rently they can be heard Saturdays at 8 
pm. over CBS for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. ~ 

Even Guy has trouble explaining this 
phenomenal permanency in an era of in- 
stability. Occasionally he gives credit to 
his knack for picking future song hits. 
Sometimes he says it’s because the Royal 
Canadian style is so simple. At other times 
he savs it’s because the style seems simple 
but actually is complicated. 

Undoubtedly one clue is the cohesion 
that can come only from long years of as- 
sociation. Eight of the fourteen sweet mu- 
sicians today have played together since 
1921, when Guy, spurred by enthusiasm 
for Paul Whiteman, gathered all the mu- 
sical kids in his home town of London, 
Ont., for a job in a London dance hall. And 
four are Lombardos: Guy himself, now 39; 
38-year-old Carmen, who is first saxophon- 
ist, vocalist, and writer of such songs as 
“Coquette,” “Sweethearts on Parade,” and 
“Ma, I Miss Your Apple Pie”; Lebert, 36, 
trumpeter, and Victor, the youngest, who 
plays the baritone sax and the clarinet. 

Like most Italian families, the Lom- 
bardos are a closely knit group. “Pop” 
Lombardo, a tailor with musical leanings 
who was responsible for having the boys 
learn music in the first place and once 
spanked Guy with a violin because they 
disagreed about tuning the A string, and 
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“Mom” have moved to Connecticut to be 
nearer their sons. The four boys are mar- 
ried and live on Long Island, where on fes- 
tive occasions they all, including another 
brother and two sisters, foregather at Guy’s 
home in Freeport—also headquarters for 
his hobby, speedboat racing. 





RECORD WEEK 


Another album of old favorites has been 
recorded by the Victor Salon Orchestra 
under Leonard Joy, the Camden com- 
pany’s 47-year-old director of popular mu- 
sic who will conduct the new Treasury De- 
partment program, Millions for Defense, 
beginning Sept. 30 over NBC. Joy picks 
the repertory and conducts for most of 
Victor’s top popular singers, including 
Gertrude Lawrence, Eddie Cantor, Helen 
Morgan, Fannie Brice, Sophie Tucker, 


Shore; but Gems or Metopy (four 10-inch 
records in album, $2.50) , including “Roses 
of Picardy” and “The Glow Worm,” are 
presented without vocals. 


The sparkling Rumanian Ruapsopy 
No. 1, derived by Rumania’s ranking com- 
Poser, Georges Enesco, from gay folk tunes 
of his native land, has been recorded in 
grade A fashion on three sides of two 12- 
Ich records by Dr. Frederick Stock and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra ($2.50) . 
veznicek’s Donna D1ana OVERTURE marks 
time on the album’s fourth side. 
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rior both ways! 


















7, A FIRST COURSE 











MEAL IN ITSELF 


\ Nothing compares with the flavorful goodness 
of this grand soup as a First Course. Dress it 
up with a slice of lemon, one of egg, a dash of 
sherry. And when you’re puzzled about lunch- 
eon or late supper, just reach for a can of 
Underwood Black Bean Soup. It’s a perfect 
meal in itself. Wm. Underwood Co., Water- 
town, Massachusetts. 


@ P.S. Another Underwood success is Purée Mongole 
— a delectable blend of tomatoes, peas and julienned 
vegetables. Try it! 

















EDUCATION 


50th Birthday for Chicago U., 


Lusty Infant of Universities 





The most exuberant baby in the world 
of universities will give itself a birthday 
party next week. The University of Chi- 
cago, ranked among the best, will summon 
150 college presidents and 10,000 alumni 
and friends to its golden jubilee, biggest 
academic festival of the year. 

It was a “steam engine in pants,” named 
William Rainey Harper, who molded the 
university out of his own zeal and the late 
John D. Rockefeller’s millions. A squat, 
dyamic Baptist and Hebrew scholar, Har- 
per in the 1880s heard the oil magnate 
wanted to found a new college in Chicago, 
with Harper as its head. The Baptist de- 
termined this would be not merely another 
college but a true university, staffed by 
great scholars more intent on research than 
on instruction. John D. had pledged only 
$600,000, but Harper knew he could tap 
that golden reservoir for plenty more. 

So in 1891 the 34-year-old president took 
charge of a university that was yet to be 
built. He ordered construction started on 
a swampy tract donated by the merchant 
Marshall Field. By offering leading scholars 
twice the salary they were accustomed to, 
he hired a first-rate faculty, including the 
educator John Dewey, the economist Thor- 
stein Veblen, and the biologist Jacques 
Loeb. Cash often ran short, but Rockefeller 
kept pouring out more until his gifts 
totaled $35,000,000. And after opening so 
hurriedly in 1892 that biology students 
made field trips every day because they 


had no classrooms, Chicago grew apace: in 
four years it had 1,815 students, or more 
than Harvard or Yale; in four more, grad- 
uate students alone were more than 1,000. 

Ever since, Chicago has seethed with 
vitality, which in the past decade has 
focused on the familiar fight against spe- 
cialization being waged by President Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins. Physically indolent 
but intellectually no less energetic than 
Harper, Hutchins insists it’s time the an- 
archy of materialism be ended, that phi- 
losophy and morality must now take their 
places beside pure science. His opponents 
reply this would destroy science’s inde- 
pendence. And the battle goes on, with 
even the 7,500 ‘hard-working ‘students 
squabbling about it as intensely as the 
faculty. Probably for this reason, the rea- 
son that everyone from Hutchins down 
takes interest in what a university is sup- 
posed to do, varsity football vanished from 
Chicago with scarcely a fare-you-well when 
Hutchins abolished it a year ago. 

Next week, as the climax of its anniver- 
sary symposiums, receptions, luncheons, 
and convocation, Chicago will hew to its 
tradition. Usually stingy with honorary de- 
grees, it will bestow 35 of them upon men 
so far out on the frontiers of research that 
the public knows few of them. They in- 
clude Charles H. Best of the University of 
Toronto, co-discover of insulin; Edward A. 
Doisy, identifier of the female sex hormone 
and two types of vitamin K; Linus C. 
Pauling of California Tech, authority on 
atomic chemistry; Oswald Veblen of Prin- 
ceton, world-famous mathematician; Rich- 
ard Henry Tawney of the London School 
of Economics, outstanding political think- 
er; Henry N. Russell, Princeton astrono- 
mer; and Edgar H. Sturtevant of Yale, 
expert on the Hittite language. 





Chicago Aerial Survey Co, 


The University of Chicago (foreground) invited 10,150 to make merry on its 50th anniversary 


Fun With Figures 


Educators last week blew some dust off 
mathematics, the sere and sore subject that 
flunks more students than any other. In 
New York, junior-high-school pupils began 
a refreshed curriculum, devised after ten 
years’ study. It took math out of its ab- 
stractions and applied it to things young. 
sters really want to know about: stocks, 
bonds, taxes, baseball averages, etc.; in- 
stead of calculating that 137 is 25 per cent 
of 548, they’ll discover the vital fact that 
Ted Williams of the Boston Red Sox, with 
173 hits in 427 times at bat, last week was 
batting .405. 

And for those out of school there ap- 
peared an engaging and instructive book 
of much the same ilk, written by Dr. Aaron 
Bakst, ex-instructor at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Teachers College (MatTHemarics: 
Its Macic anp Mastery. 790 pages. In- 
dex. Van Nostrand, New York. $3.95). 
Bakst works on the thesis that anyone with 
an interest in figures can learn math and 
enjoy it. Some examples: 


{ Take any number, reverse it, and add 
the two numbers thus obtained. Repeat 
the process and eventually you'll have a 


-number that reads the same forward and. 


backward. Thus 387 + 788=1,170 + 0711= 
1,881. 


Write the highest number possible using 
only three 9’s. No, the answer isn’t 999. It’s 
9 


9 

9 ,or 9 to the 9th power of the 9th power. 
This total has never been calculated, but 
Dr. Bakst says it’s about 350 miles long 
and has 369,693,100 digits. 


{ The following is an addition expressed in 
an arbitrary code. Each letter stands for 4 
specific digit; for example, all the E’s rep- 
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resent the same number. Work out the puz- 
de. As a clue, note that the sum contains 


five digits. 
SEND + MORE=MONEY* 


q Human beings, like all other objects in 
the universe, exert gravitational force. 
Thus, 2 150-pound man and a 120-pound 
woman, passing a foot apart, attract each 
other with a physical, not biological, force 
of 6/10,000,000 of a foot-pound. A foot- 
pound is the force required to lift a one- 
pound object a distance of one foot. 



























RADIO 


Burns Trek Through Arkansas 


Bob Burns, bazooka-playing Ozark com- 
ic, played the lead in “The Arkansas 
Traveler,” “I’m From Missouri,” and other 
films, but he never quite managed to 
achieve real stardom in radio. Several 
times in the nearly six years he was with 
the Bing Crosby program as a sort of 
glorified stooge, the sage from Van Buren, 
Ark, tried vainly, despite a $5,000-a-week 
salary, to embark on his own show. 

Burns got another chance with the past 
season’s end. Turned loose by the Kraft 
Cheese Co., Crosby’s sponsor, presumably 
because he was too expensive, the tall, 
weather-beaten wit this time succeeded in 
selling a program idea to the Campbell 
Soup Co. The broadcast, a comedy drama 
styled The Arkansas Traveler, had its pre- 
miere last Tuesday from 8:30 to 8:55 p.m. 
EDST over Columbia from Hollywood. 

In his first starring vehicle, Burns be- 
gins and ends his program with the same 
sort of monologue patter he used on the 
Crosby hour. Between this, with a sup- 
porting cast, he acts out more solemn, if 
still folksy, dramas centered on his role of 
a backwoods character who wanders about 
doing good deeds. In chronicling his ad- 
ventures, he is supposed to be something 
of a modern Arkansas Traveler. The orig- 
inal Traveler was Col. Sanford C. Faulk- 
ner, rich Arkansas planter and Civil War 
fighter. His moniker was founded on a fa- 
mous fiddle tune and tale narrated as the 
music is played. 

Faulkner is credited with writing the 
music and the story after a chat with a 
backwoodsman about 1840. In the tale, a 
traveler in Arkansas meets up with a 
surly hillbilly who is endlessly fiddling 
§ away on a few bars of a single tune. When 
the stranger discloses he knows the rest of 
the piece and forthwith plays it, the 
frontiersman welcomes him with joy. The 
ditty caught public fancy. Legend has it 
that Faulkner proudly roved the South 
impersonating his creation, spinning tales 
and gathering bits of folklore. The saga 

been furthered by a painting, “The 










































“Solution: 9,567-+-1,085=10,652. 
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Arkansas Traveler,” which depicts Faulk- 
ner talking to the rural fiddler. 

Burns likes to pose as a modern Travel- 
er. Like Faulkner, he has trekked in many 
states; he is a civil engineer by training, 
a talented musician, a student of folklore, 
a practical farmer, and a crack marksman. 
A mandolin player with a Van Buren band, 
he slapped together a couple of pieces of 
lead pipe one night while practicing in a 
plumbing shop. The contraption, the ba- 
zooka, got him a $3-a-week job in a tour- 
ing carnival. Later, he was a blackface 
comedian in vaudeville, a sideshow oper- 
ator,'and a movie actor. His big break 
came with a guest appearance with Rudy 
Vallee in 1935. He lives with his wife and 
four children on a farm near Hollywood 
and boasts one of the nation’s finest 
aviaries. 





Maneuvers Over the Mike 


America’s crack radio special events re- 
porters covering the gigantic war games 
in Louisiana last week (see page 30) had 
a realistic taste of war hazards. Wearing 
Army uniforms and armbands which 
identified them with one side or the other, 
the mike correspondents were subject to 
capture and detention, had to camouflage 
their equipment, and suffered. all the 
physical hardships of the warriors. 

The highlight of this realism was the 
spectacular seizure of radio station KALB, 
Alexandria, La., by the Second Army’s 
public-relations radio staff. This noncom- 
batant unit, whose normal job is only to 
aid the broadcasters, held the station for 


Bob Burns, a modern Arkansas Traveler 
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almost seven hours. During this time the 
regular broadcast schedule was maintained. 
But before they were captured, the men 
tricked the Third Army with a false an- 
nouncement on traffic conditions which en- 
abled the Second Army to drive a salient 
into its foe’s territory. 

Two broadcasters from WHAS, Louis- 
ville, Ky., attached to the Second Army, 
were seized in their mobile studio by the 
enemy. While being escorted to the rear 
for questioning, however, they misdirected 
their captors and led them into Third 
Army territory, where the seizers were 
seized. Two women from WLW, Cincin- 
nati, the first of their sex to be so as- 
signed, waded through swamps to see pre- 
battle tank demonstrations, bridge cross- 
ings, and dive-bomber attacks. When the 
games started, however, they were sent 
home. WLW fed broadcasts to 25 stations 
in the Midwest. WSM, Nashville, Tenn., 
another independent station, had a mobile 
crew of six men on the job. 

Columbia’s crew of fifteen men rode on 
the wings of adventure. Announcer John 
Charles Daly narrowly escaped injury in 
a blackout auto crash and later he was 
caught in Second Army headquarters with- 
out a gas mask after enemy troops evaded 
guards and dropped smoke bombs in the 
building. Eric Sevareid rode in a gun- 
ner’s cockpit of a dive bomber. CBS’ staff 
included William L. Shirer, Burgess Mere- 
dith, and Maj. George Fielding Eliot. 

NBC had a large crew roaming about, 
including Bob Stanton and David Garro- 
way. Mutual, which was covered by 
WNOE, its New Orleans outlet, also trans- 
mitted daily broadcasts. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Something About Intolerance 


This little piece about intolerance 
is not written with any conviction that it 
can have much influence, because it is writ- 
ten at a moment when feelings are getting 
so ruffled that no preachment can help 
much. And this is not even a preachment; 
it is just a quiet observation of fact. 

Respect for the other fellow’s right to 
speak his mind, as a political policy, only 
partly rests upon moral grounds. It has 
grown up out of the most practical of con- 
siderations about self-government. It is re- 
spected and guaranteed in the fundamental 
traditions of such countries as the United 
States and Great Britain because it makes 
for wiser and more workable governmental 
policies. It is protected on the theory that 
the opinions of many people, combined, 
are more likely to result in workable de- 
cisions than the opinions of a few people 
or of one person. 

But there are conditions under which 
fewer and fewer people are willing to exer- 
cise their right to participate in public 
discussions. Those conditions may have 
nothing to do with legal restrictions. They 
have to do with the feelings of people. 
Some people are more sensitive than others 
and, when they know that they will be 
violently attacked if they speak, they 
simply choose to be silent. This is not be- 
cause they are cowards. It is merely be- 
cause they find it impossible to descend to 
violent, untruthful and unreasonable meth- 
ods of argument. So they withdraw from 
the field, leaving the debate to those who 
love violence in debate and who do not 
mind giving or taking personal vilification. 
The field is thus left to the thick-skinned. 
And thick skins in the animal kingdom or 
among human beings do not usually ac- 
company clear brains. 

As a debate becomes more and more vio- 
lent, fewer and fewer people participate. 
Ultimately a tiny number—perhaps only 


one person—survives. And that person is ~ 


so insensitive to human feelings, so callous 
and so violent that he is perfectly cast for 
a dictator’s role. Hitler is such a person. 
He survived twenty years of irrational, 
brutal debate. In those years every reason- 
able, calm, sensitive voice in Germany 
either silenced itself or was, in the end, 
silenced by force. 

Violence, intemperance and intolerance 
in public debate are wrong, if for no other 
reason than that they are self-defeating. 
They ultimately destroy the possibility of 
any argument at all. They scatter to the 
four winds the thin topsoil of civilization 


in which liberty over the past few cen- 
turies has taken so precarious a root. Once 
scattered, that topsoil cannot easily be re- 
stored. 

Name calling is one means of irrational 
debate. The questioning of personal mo- 
tives is another. An attack upon whole 
groups in our population, be those groups 
racial or religious or economic, is another. 
Such demagoguery is getting more and 
more common on all sides of the current 
debate. It presents a darkening picture to 
the minds of those who have hoped to 
keep this debate reasonable. Perhaps that 
is a vain hope. But it is a hope that carries 
in its inmost depths the belief in a better 
nation and a better world. 





As School Opens 


N ever mind the figures—they are 
astronomical—but a great number of 
American youngsters return to school this 
month, back to the grades, to high school, 
to colleges and to still higher places of 
teaching and learning. This annual event 
takes place with little fuss. There are no 
ceremonies as there were in May and 
June when school was out. Without public 
comment, uncounted doors open and mil- 
lions of teachers and young people start in 
again where they left off. 

School begins this year as it does most 
every other year—in the United States. 
This great national enterprise, the proud- 
est achievement of our democracy, resumes 
activity in the midst of our most serious 
national debate about democracy. But be- 
cause our educational system is not pop- 
ping up before us with immediate prob- 
lems, we should not forget that in it is em- 
bedded the deepest, the ultimate problem 
of democracy. For that system, built up 
and maintained from the first at a cost 
that dwarfs even the cost of our defense 
setup, is at once a promise and a chal- 
lenge. Its promise is that the stupendous 
assortment of machinery to take in the 
minds of children at one end and turn out 
their minds, a few years later, with a set 
of intellectual habits, a batch of informa- 
tion and a point of view toward things, is 
a means of creating and preserving a civili- 
zation. Its challenge is that it has a po- 
tential power that staggers the imagina- 
tion. This miraculous vehicle of culture 
and civilization could conceivably become 
a horrible engine of destruction, purveying 
untruth and indoctrinating false values. 

What have we done to protect ourselves 


. from such a perversion, as we have gone on 


year after year building up our educational 


system? Have we built into our schools , 
means of insuring them against wrongfy| 
uses? No, there is no such means. But, in 
order to protect ourselves from our oy; 
creation, we have decreed by custom that 
American schools shall never be controlle| 
from any single source of power. We haye 
built school systems, not a school system, 
We have maintained decentralization jy 
this our most precious, most delicate an( 
most costly agency of democracy. 

Our colleges grew, at the beginning, from 
the many religious groups in our midst 
We had religions, not a religion, and each 
sect had its own colleges. Later, when co. 
leges were created by nonsectarian groups, 
they were separated as cities and states are 
separated. Primary and secondary educa. 
tion grew up from local origins. Deeply 
ingrained political instincts have prevented 
centralization. Still acutely conscious of 
the dangers of a nationalized school sys. 
tem, we seek safety in a diversity of local, 
sectarian and state control. 

There are, it is true, forces in education 
that tend to uniformity. A few outstan¢. 
ing universities have come to train not 
the teachers of the land, but, in large part, 
the people who teach teachers. These inst 
tutions, however, escape uniformity le. 
cause of the differences in point of vier 
and the independence of their faculties 
Some textbooks have had so wide a vogue 
that they are used in an astonishing nun- 
ber of state, town and city education 
systems. That a possible danger lies her 
has been frequently pointed out on this 
page. But alertness can save us from the 
generalized use of textbooks that give it- 
accurate and distorted information. The 
national government, in recent years, ha 
been nosing about altogether too much i 
our school systems. Such agencies as the 
NYA, however admirable some of thei 
work, should be closely watched. They 
must not become a means toward deadly 
uniformity. 

To a greater extent our schools are be 
ing taught by professionally trained me 
and women. This is a great gain. But ther 
remains a constant need for lay influenc 
in the schools. A salutary check upon over 
professionalization must be furnished by 
the nonprofessional members of schod 
boards, by boards of trustees of colleges 
and universities and last, though by ™ 
means least, by parents themselves. 4 
parent can do no more useful thing thi 
month than to spend a few evenings reat- 
ing over the books his youngsters at 
studying in school. He can, in other ways 
familiarize himself with the schools that le 
helps to support. We need professionally 
trained teachers and administrators. But 
we also need the vigilance of the averag 
citizen. That is the way of democracy 
expert service and non-expert control. 
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Studebaker is building an unlimited quantity of 
.irplane engines, military trucks and other matériel for national defense ... and a 


imited number of passenger cars which are the finest Studebakers ever produced 
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The Studebaker Corporation 


_Alnmouncing three new 


GS TUDEBAKERS FOR 1942 
The President The Commander. The Champion 
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RIGINATOR of the thrilling new 
Skyway Styling that has been the 


talk of motoring America for months, 


“tudebaker now strides still farther for- 


vard in design. 
And thanks to the resourcefulness 


ond research of Studebaker’s engineer- 


. ig and production staffs, materials crit- 
al to national defense have been re- 
ased for that purpose—without any 
1pairment of Studebaker’s tra- 

‘itional standards of quality. & 

* 





Brand-new Studebaker models for 
1942 are now on view at Studebaker 
showrooms all over the nation—the 
finest motor cars Studebaker has ever 
offered the public. 

Raymond Loewy, star stylist, has 
given these colorful new Studebaker 
creations the flight-streamed contours 
of latest model pursuit planes—and 
Studebaker’s master craftsmen have 

GO! gy built them with the rugged stay- 
ing power of battleships. 


World’s first cars with Studebaker's new perfected 


birtbomaticD 
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We, 


NO CLUTCH-PEDAL No CREEP NO 


Flu; : - 
pa coupling —with controlled gear 
— automatic overdrive—availat 
and Commander models at e 


CLASH 
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See your local Studebaker dealer now 
and go for a trial drive. You may use 


your present car as part payment on a 
new 1942 Studebaker. C. I. T. terms. 





















Drop a line to ' 
CHESTERFIELD 
P. O. BOX 21 
NEW YORK CITY 
for your copy of 
TOBACCOLAND, U.S.A. 


Reading their copy are 
FRED ASTAIRE 
and RITA HAYWORTH 
now starring in 
“You'll Never Get Rich” 
a Columbia picture 


eV FSB 


Send for your free 


copy and see why | 


for a Cooler Milder Better-Tasting smoke 


Like millions who have read it, Chesterfield 
believes you too will enjoy TOBACCOLAND, U.S. A.... 
the only complete picture story telling you all about 
the making of a great cigarette. 

TOBACCOLAND gives you all the interesting facts 
... from the planting of fine cigarette tobaccos on 
through to the final stages of modern cigarette 
manufacture. The more you know about ciga- 


rettes the more you'll enjoy Chesterfields. 


Everywhere you go... : 
it’s have a Chesterfield They Saleéfy 


Copyright 1941, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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